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THE PRELUDE. 
THE GUEST WRITES, AND TELLS THE STORY OF THE DINNER-PARTY. 


MAXt years have passed since my wife and I left the United 
States to pay our first visit to England. 

We were provided with letters of introduction, as a matter of course. 
Among them, there was a letter which had been written for us by my 
wife's brother. It presented us to an English gentleman who held a 
high rank on the list of his old and valued friends. 

“You will become acquainted with Mr. George Germaine,” my 
brother-in-law said when we took leave of him, “at a very interesting 
period of his life. My last news of him tells me that he is just 
married. I know nothing of the lady, or of the circumstances under 
which my friend first met with her. But of this I am certain: married 
or single, George Germaine will give you and your wife a hearty 
welcome to England, for my sake.” 

The day after our arrival in London, we left our letter of introduc- 
tion at the house of Mr. Germaine. 

The next morning we went to see a favourite object of American 
interest, in the metropolis of England—the Tower of London. The 
citizens of the United States find this relic of the good old times of 
great use in raising their national estimate of the value of Republican 
Institutions. On getting back to the hotel, the cards of Mr. and Mrs. 
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THE TWO DESTINIES. 


Germaine told us that they had already returned our visit. The same 
evening we received an invitation to dine with the newly-married 
couple. It was enclosed in a little note from Mrs. Germaine to my 
wife, warning us that we were not to expect to meet a large party. 
“Tt is the first dinner we give, on our return from our wedding-tour ” 
(the lady wrote); “and you will only be introduced to a few of my 
husband’s old friends.” 

In America, and (as I hear) on the continent of Europe also, when 
your host invites you to dine at a given hour, you pay him the com- 
pliment of arriving punctually at his house. In England alone, the 
incomprehensible and discourteous custom prevails of keeping the 
host and the dinner waiting for half an hour or more—without any 
assignable reason, and without any better excuse than the purely 
formal apology that is implied in the words, “Sorry to be late.” 

Arriving at the appointed time at the house of Mr. and Mrs, 
Germaine, we had every reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
ignorant punctuality which had brought us into the drawing-room 
half an hour in advance of the other guests. 

In the first place, there was so much heartiness, and so little cere- 
mony, in the welcome accorded to us that we almost fancied ourselves 
back in our own country. In the second place, both husband and 
wife interested us, the moment we set eyes on them. The lady, 
especially, although she was not strictly-speaking a beautiful woman, 
quite fascinated us. There was an artless charm in her face and 
manner, a simple grace in all her movements, a low delicious melody 
in her voice, which we Americans felt to be simply irresistible. And 
then, it was so plain (and so pleasant) to see that here at least was a 
happy marriage! Here were two people who had all their dearest 
hopes, wishes, and sympathies in common—who looked, if I may risk 
the expression, born to be man and wife. By the time when the 
fashionable delay of the half-hour had expired, we were talking together 
as familiarly and as confidentially as if we had been, all four of us, 
old friends. 

Hight o’clock struck ; and the first of the English guests appeared. 

Having forgotten this gentleman’s name, I must beg leave to 
distinguish him by means of a letter of the alphabet. Let me call 
him Mr. A. When he entered the room alone, our host and hostess 
both started, and both looked surprised. Apparently, they expected 
him to be accompanied by some other person. Mr. Germaine put a 
curious question to his friend. 

‘“‘ Where is your wife ?” he asked. 


Mr. A. answered for the absent lady by a neat little apology, 
expressed in these words: 


“She has got a bad cold. She is very sorry. She begs me to 
make her excuses.” 
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He had just time to deliver his message before another unaccom- . 
panied gentleman appeared. Reverting to the letters of the alphabet, 
let me call him Mr. B. Once more I noticed that our host and 
hostess started when they saw him enter the room, alone. And, 
rather to my surprise, I heard Mr. Germaine put his curious question 
again to the new guest. 

“Where is your wife ?” 

The answer — with slight variations —was Mr. A.’s neat little 
apology, repeated by Mr. B. 

“Tam very sorry. Mrs. B. has got a bad headache. She is sub- 
ject to bad headaches. She begs me to make her excuses.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Germaine glanced at one another. The husband's 
face plainly expressed the suspicion which this second apology had 
roused in his mind. The wife was steady and calm. An interval 
passed—a silent interval. Mr.A.and Mr. B. retired together guiltily 
into a corner. My wife and I looked at the pictures. 

Mrs. Germaine was the first to relieve us from our own intolerable 
silence. Two more guests, it appeared, were still wanting to com- 
plete the party. 

“ Shall we have dinner at once, George?” she said to her husband. 
“Or shall we wait for Mr. and Mrs. C.?” 

“ We will wait five minutes,” he answered shortly—with his eye on 
Mr. A. and Mr. B., guiltily secluded in their corner. 

The drawing-room door opened. We all knew that a third 
married lady was expected; we all looked towards the door in un- 
utterable anticipation. Our unexpressed hopes rested silently on the 
possible appearance of Mrs. C. Would that admirable, but unknown, 
woman at once charm and relieve us by her presence? I shudder as 
I write it. Mr. C. walked into the room—and walked in, alone. 

Mr. Germaine suddenly varied his formal inquiry, in receiving the 
new guest. 

“Ts your wife ill ?” he asked. 

Mr. C. was an elderly man; Mr. C. had lived (judging by appear- 
ances) in the days when the old-fashioned laws of politeness were still 
in force. He discovered his two married brethren in their corner, un- 
accompanied by their wives; and he delivered his apology for his 
wife, with the air of a man who felt unaffectedly ashamed of it. 

“Mrs. C. is so sorry. She has got such a bad cold. She does so 
regret not being able to accompany me.” 

At this third apology Mr. Germaine’s indignation forced its way 
outwards into expression in words. 

“Two bad colds, and one bad headache,” he said, with ironical 
politeness. “I don’t know how your wives agree, gentlemen, 
when they are well. But, when they are ill, their unanimity is 
wonderful !” 
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THE TWO DESTINIES. 


The dinner was announced as that sharp saying passed his lips. 
I had the honour of taking Mrs. Germaine to the dining-room. 
Her sense of the implied insult offered to her by the wives of her 
husband’s friends only showed itself in a trembling, a very slight 
trembling, of the hand that rested on my arm. My interest in her 
increased tenfold. Only a woman who had been accustomed to suffer, 
who had been broken and disciplined to self-restraint, could have 
endured the moral martyrdom inflicted on her as this woman endured 
it, from the beginning of the evening to the end. 

Am I using the language of exaggeration, when I write of my 
hostess in these terms? Look at the circumstances, as they struck 
two strangers like my wife and myself. 

Here was the first dinner-party which Mr. and Mrs. Germaine had 
given since their marriage. Three of Mr. Germaine’s friends, all 
married men, had been invited with their wives, to meet Mr. Ger- 
maine’s wife, and had (evidently) accepted the invitation without 
reserve. What discoveries had taken place, between the giving of the 
invitation and the giving of the dinner, it was impossible to say. The 
one thing plainly discernible was that, in the interval, the three wives 
had agreed in the resolution to leave their husbands to represent them 
at Mrs. Germaine’s table; and, more amazing still, the husbands had 
so far approved of the grossly discourteous conduct of the wives, as to 
consent to make the most insultingly trivial excuses for their absence. 
Could any crueller slur than this have been cast on a woman, at the 
outset of her married life, before the face of her husband, and in the 
presence of two strangers from another country? Is “martyrdom” 
too big a word to use in describing what a sensitive person must have 
suffered, subjected to such treatment as this? Well, I think not. 

We took our places at the dinner-table. Don’t ask me to describe 
that most miserable of mortal meetings, that weariest and dreariest of 
human festivals. It is quite bad enough to remember that evening— 
it is indeed! 

My wife and I did our best to keep the conversation moving as 
easily and as harmlessly as might be. I may say that we really 
worked hard. Nevertheless, our success was not very encouraging. 
Try as we might to overlook them, there were the three empty places 
of the three absent women, speaking in their own dismal language for 
themselves. Try as we might to resist it, we all felt the one sad con- 
clusion which those empty places persisted in forcing on our minds. 
It was surely too plain that some terrible report, affecting the charac- 
ter of the unhappy woman at the head of the table, had unexpectedly 
come to light, and had at one blow destroyed her position in the esti- 
mation of her husband’s friends. In the face of the excuses in the 
drawing-room, in the face of the empty places at the dinner-table, 
what could the friendliest guests do, to any good purpose, to help the 
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husband and wife in their sore and sudden need? They could say 
good-night at the earliest possible opportunity, and mercifully leave 
the married pair to themselves. 

Let it at least be recorded to the credit of the three gentlemen 
designated in these pages as A., B., and C., that they were sufficiently 
ashamed of themselves and their wives to be the first members of the 
dinner party who left the house. In a few minutes more, we rose to 
follow their example. Mrs. Germaine earnestly requested that we would 
delay our departure. 

“ Wait a few minutes,” she whispered, with a glance at her hus- 
band. “I have something to say to you before you go.” 

She left us; and, taking Mr. Germaine by the arm, led him away 
to the opposite side of the room. The two held a little colloquy 
together in low voices. The husband closed the consultation by lift- 
ing the wife’s hand to his lips. 

“Do as you please, my love,” he said to her. “TI leave it entirely 
to you.” 

He sat down sorrowfully, lost in his thoughts. Mrs. Germaine un- 
locked a cabinet at the farther end of the room, and returned to us 
alone, carrying a small portfolio in her hand. 

“No words of mine can tell you how gratefully I feel your kind- 
ness,” she said, with perfect simplicity and with perfect dignity at the 
same time. “Under very trying circumstances, you have treated me 
with the tenderness and the sympathy which you might have shown 
to an old friend. The one return I can make for all that I owe to 
you, is to admit you to my fullest confidence, and to leave you to 
judge for yourselves whether I deserve the treatment which I have 
received to-night.” 

Her eyes filled with tears. She paused to control herself. We 
both begged her to say no more. Her husband, joining us, added his 
entreaties to ours. She thanked us, but she persisted. Like most 
sensitively-organised persons, she could be resolute when she believed 
that the occasion called for it. 

“T have a few words more to say,” she resumed, addressing my 
wife. ‘You are the only married woman who has come to our little 
dinner-party. ‘The marked absence of the other wives explains itself. 
It is not for me to say whether they are right or wrong in refusing to 
sit at our table. My dear husband—who knows my whole life as well 
as I know it myself—expressed the wish that we should invite these 
ladies. He wrongly supposed that his estimate of me would be the 
estimate accepted by his friends; and neither he nor I anticipated 
that the misfortunes of my past life would be revealed by some person 
acquainted with them, whose treachery we have yet to discover. 
The least I can do, by way of acknowledging your kindness, is to 
place you in the same position towards me which the other ladies 
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now occupy. The circumstances under which I have become the wife 
of Mr. Germaine are, in some respects, very remarkable. They are 
related, without suppression or reserve, in a little narrative which my 
husband wrote, at the time of our marriage, for the satisfaction of one 
of his absent relatives whose good opinion he was unwilling to forfeit. 
The manuscript is in this portfolio. After what has happened, I ask 
you both to read it as a personal favour to me. It is for you to 
decide, when you know all, whether I am a fit person for an honest 
woman to associate with, or not.” 

She held out her hand with a sweet sad smile, and bade us good- 
night. My wife, in her impulsive way, forgot the formalities proper 
to the occasion, and kissed her at parting. At that one little act of 
sisterly sympathy, the fortitude which the poor creature had preserved 
all through the evening gave way in an instant. She burst into tears. 

I felt as fond of her and as sorry for her as my wife. But (un- 
fortunately) I could not take my wife’s privilege of kissing her. On 
our way down stairs, I found the opportunity of saying a cheering 
word to her husband as he accompanied us to the door. 

“ Before I open this,” I remarked, pointing to the portfolio under 
my arm, “my mind is made up, sir, about one thing. If I wasn’t 
married already, I tell you this—I should envy you your wife.” 

He pointed to the portfolio, in his turn. 

“Read what I have written there,” he said; “and you will under- 
stand what those false friends of mine have made-me suffer to-night.” 

The next morning my wife and I opened the portfolio, and read the 
strange story of George Germaine’s marriage. 


THE NARRATIVE. 


GEORGE GERMAINE WRITES, AND TELLS HIS OWN LOVE STORY. 


Cuapter I. 
GREENWATER BROAD. 


Loox back, my memory, through the dim labyrinth of the past, 
through the mingling joys and sorrows of twenty years. Rise again, 
my boyhood’s days by the winding green shores of the little lake. 
Come to me once more, my child-love, in the innocent beauty of your 
first ten years of life. Let us live again, my angel, as we lived in 
our first Paradise, before sin and sorrow lifted their flaming swords, 
and drove us out into the world. 


The month was March. The last wild-fowl of the season were 
floating on the waters of the lake which, in our Suffolk tongue, we 
called Greenwater Broad. 

Wind where it might, the grassy banks and the overhanging trees, 
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tinged the lake with the soft green reflections from which it took its 
name. Inacreek at the south end the boats were kept—my own 
pretty sailing-boat having a tiny natural harbour all to itself. Ina 
creek at the north end stood the great trap (called a “ Decoy”), used 
for snaring the wild-fowl who, flocked every winter, by thousands and 
thousands, to Greenwater Broad. 

My little Mary and I went out together, hand in hand, to see the 
last birds of the season lured into the Decoy. 

The outer part of the strange bird-trap rose from the waters of the 
lake in a series of circular arches, formed of elastic branches bent to 
the needed shape, and covered with folds of fine network making the 
roof. Little by little diminishing in size, the arches and their net- 
work followed the secret windings of the creek inland to its end. 
Built back round the arches, on their landward side, ran a wooden 
paling, high enough to hide a man kneeling behind it from the view 
of the birds on the lake. At certain intervals, a hole was broken in 
the paling, just large enough to allow of the passage through it of a 
dog of the terrier or the spaniel breed. And there began and ended 
the simple yet sufficient mechanism of the Decoy. 

In those days, I was thirteen, and Mary was ten years old. Walk- 
ing on our way to the lake, we had Mary’s father with us, for guide 
and companion. The good man served as bailiff on my father’s 
estate. He was, besides, a skilled master in the art of decoying ducks. 
The dog who helped him (we used no tame ducks as decoys in 
Suffolk) was a little black terrier: a skilled master also, in his way; 
a creature who possessed, in equal proportions, the enviable advantages 
of perfect good-humour and perfect common-sense. 

The dog followed the bailiff, and we followed the dog. 

Arrived at the paling which surrounded the Decoy, the dog sat 
down to wait until he was wanted. The bailiff and the children 
crouched behind the paling, and peeped through the outermost dog- 
hole, which commanded a full view of the lake. It was a day without 
wind ; not a ripple stirred the surface of the water; the soft grey 
clouds filled all the sky, and hid the sun from view. 

We peeped through the hole in the paling. There were the wild- 
ducks—collected within easy reach of the Decoy—placidly dressing 
their feathers on the placid surface of the lake. 

The bailiff looked at the dog, and made asign. The dog looked at 
the bailiff; and, stepping forward quietly, passed through the hole, so 
as to show himself on the narrow strip of ground shelving down from 
the outer side of the paling to the lake. 

First one duck, then another, then half a dozen together, discovered 
the dog. 

A new object showing itself on the solitary scene, instantly became 
an object of all-devouring curiosity to the ducks. The outermost of 
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them began to swim slowly towards the strange four-footed creature, 
planted motionless on the bank. By twos and threes the main body 
of the waterfowl gradually followed the advanced guard. Swimming 
nearer and nearer to the dog, the wary ducks suddenly came to 
a halt, and, poised on the water, viewed from a safe distance the phe- 
nomenon on the land. 

The bailiff, kneeling behind the paling, whispered, “ Trim!” 

Hearing his name, the terrier turned about, and retiring through 
the hole, became lost to the view of the ducks. Motionless on the 
water, the wild-fowi wondered and waited. In a minute more, the 
dog had trotted round, and had shown himself through the next hole 
in the paling; pierced farther inward, where the lake ran up into the 
outermost of the windings of the creek. 

The second appearance of the terrier instantly produced a second 
fit of curiosity among the ducks. With one accord, they swam forward 
again, to get another and a nearer view of the dog ; then, judging their 
safe distance once more, they stopped for the second time, under the 
outermost arch of the Decoy. Again, the dog vanished, and the 
puzzled ducks waited. An interval passed—and the third appearance 
of Trim took place, through a third hole in the paling, pierced farther 
inland, up the creek. For the third time, irresistible curiosity urged 
the ducks to advance, farther and farther inward under the fatal arches 
of the Decoy. A fourth and a fifth time the game went on, until the 
dog had lured the waterfowl, from point to point, into the inner 
recesses of the Decoy. There, a last appearance of Trim took place. 
A last advance, a last cautious pause was made by the ducks. The 
bailiff touched the strings. The weighted network fell vertically into 
the water, and closed the Decoy. There, by dozens on dozens, were 
the ducks, caught by means of their own curiosity—with nothing but 
a little dog for a bait! In a few hours afterwards, they were all dead 
ducks, on their way to the London market. 

As the last act in the curious comedy of the Decoy came to its 
end, little Mary laid her hand on my shoulder, and, raising herself on 
tiptoe, whispered in my ear: 

“George! come home with me. I have got something to show 
you that is better worth seeing than the ducks.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“It’s a surprise. I won’t tell you.” 

“ Will you give me a kiss ?” 

The charming little creature put her slim sunburnt arms round 
my neck, and answered : 

“As many kisses as you like, George.” 

It was innocently said on her side. It was innocently done on 
mine. The good easy bailiff, looking aside at the moment from his 
ducks, discovered us pursuing our boy and girl courtship in each 
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others arms. He shook his big forefinger at us, with something of a 
sad and doubting smil:. 

“Ah, master George! master George!” he said. “ When your 
father comes home, do you think he will approve of his son and heir 
kissing his bailiff’s daughter ?” 

“When my father comes home,” I answered with great dignity, “I 
shall tell him the truth. I shall say I am going to marry your 
daughter.” 

The bailiff burst out laughing, and looked back again at his ducks. 

“Well! well!” we heard him say to himself. “They’re only 
children. There’s no call, poor things, to part them yet awhile.” 

Mary and I had a great dislike to be called children. Properly 
understood, one of us was a lady aged ten, and the other was a gen- 
tleman aged thirteen. We left the good bailiff indignantly, and went 
away together, hand in hand, to the cottage. 


Carter II. 


TWO YOUNG HEARTS. 


“ He is growing too fast,” said the doctor to my mother; “and he is 
getting a great deal too clever for a boy at his age. Remove him 
from school, ma’am, for six months; let him run about in the open 


air at home; and, if you find him with a book in his hand, take it 
away directly. There is my prescription ! ” 

Those words decided my fate in life. 

In obedience to the doctor’s advice, I was left, an idle boy—without 
brothers, sisters, or companions of my own age—to roam about the 
grounds of our lonely country house. The bailiffs daughter, like me, 
was an only child; and, like me, she had no playfellows. We met in 
our wanderings on the solitary shores of the lake. Beginning by 
being inseparable companions, we ripened and developed into true 
lovers. Our preliminary courtship concluded, we next proposed 
(before I returned to school) to burst into complete maturity by 
becoming man and wife. 

I am not writing in jest. Absurd as it may appear to “sensible 
people,” we two children were lovers—if ever there were lovers yet. 

We had no pleasures apart from the one all-sufficient pleasure 
which we found in each other’s society. We objected to the night, 
because it parted us. We entreated our parents, on either side, to let 
us sleep in the same room. I was angry with my mother, and Mary 
was disappointed in her father, when they laughed at us, and 
wondered what we should want next. Looking onward, from those 
days to the days of my manhood, I can vividly recall such hours of 
happiness as have fallen to my share. But I remember no delights 
of that later time comparable to the exquisite and enduring pleasure 
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that filled my young being when I walked with Mary in the woods ;. 


when I sailed with Mary in my boat on the lake; when I met Mary, 
~ after the cruel separation of the night, and flew into her open arms as 
if we had been parted for months and months together. 

What was the attraction that drew us so closely one to the other, at 
an age when the sexual sympathies lay dormant in her and in me? 

We neither knew nor sought to know. We obeyed the impulse 
to love one another as a bird obeys the impulse to fly. 

Let it not be supposed that we possessed any natural gifts or ad- 
vantages which singled us out as differing in a marked way from 
other children at our time of life. We possessed nothing of the 
sort. I had been called a clever boy at school ; but there were thou- 
sands of other boys at thousands of other schools, who headed their 
classes and won their prizes like me. Personally speaking, I was in 
no way remarkable—except for being, in the ordinary phrase, “ tall 
for my age.” On her side, Mary displayed no striking attractions. 
She was a fragile child, with mild grey eyes and a pale complexion ; 
singularly undemonstrative, singularly shy and silent, except when 
she was alone with me. Such beauty as she had, in those early days, 
lay in a certain artless purity and tenderness of expression, and in 
the charming reddish-brown colour of her hair, varying quaintly and 
prettily in different lights. To all outward appearance two perfectly 
commonplace children, we were mysteriously uvited by some kindred 
association of the spirit in her and the spirit in me, which not only 
defied discovery by our young selves, but which lay too deep for in- 
vestigation by far older and far wiser heads than ours. 

You will naturally wonder whether anything was done by our 
elders to check our precocious attachment, while it was still an inno- 
cent love-union between a boy and a girl. 

Nothing was done by my father—for the simple reason that he 
was away from home. 

He was a man of a restless and speculative turn of mind. Inheriting 
his estate burdened with debt, his grand ambition was to increase 
his small available income by his own exertions ; to set up an establish- 
ment in London; and to climb to political distinction by the ladder 
of Parliament. An old friend who had emigrated to America had 
proposed to him a speculation in agriculture in one of the Western 
States which was to make both their fortunes. My father’s eccentric 
fancy was struck by the idea. For more than a year past he had been 
away from us in the United States; and all we knew of him (instructed 
by his letters) was, that he might be shortly expected to return to 
us in the enviable character of one of the richest men in England. 

As for my poor mother—the sweetest and softest-hearted of women 
—to see me happy was all that she desired. 

The quaint little love-romance of the two children amused and 
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interested her. She jested with Mary’s father about the coming 
union between the two families, without one serious thought of the 
future—without even a foreboding of what might happen when my 
father returned. “Suflicient for the day is the evil (or the good) 
thereof,” had been my mother’s motto all her life. She agreed with 
the easy philosophy of the bailiff, already recorded in these pages: 
“'They’re only children’; there’s no call, poor things, to part them yet 
awhile !” 

There was one member of the family, however, who took a sensible 
and serious view of the matter. 

My father’s brother paid us a visit in our solitude—discovered what 
was going on between Mary and me—and was at first, naturally 
enough, inclined to laugh at us. Closer investigation altered his way 
of thinking. He became convinced that my mother was acting like a 
fool; that the bailiff (a faithful servant, if ever there was one yet) was 
cunningly advancing his own interests by means of his daughter ; and 
that I was a young idiot, who had developed his native reserves of 
imbecility at an unusually early period of life. Speaking to my 
mother, under the influence of these strong impressions, my uncle 
offered to take me back with him to London, and keep me there until 
T had been brought to my senses by association with his own children, 
and by careful superintendence under his own roof. 

My mother hesitated about accepting this proposal; she had the 
advantage over my uncle of understanding my disposition. While 
she was still doubting, while my uncle was still impatiently waiting 
for her decision, I settled the question for my elders by running 
away. 

I left a letter to represent me in my absence; declaring that no 
mortal power should part me from Mary, and promising to return and 
ask my mother’s pardon as soon as my uncle had left the house. The 
strictest search was made for me, without discovering a trace of my 
place of refuge. My uncle departed for London; predicting that I 
should live to be a disgrace to the family, and announcing that he 
should transmit his opinion of me to my father in America, by the 
next mail, 

The secret of the hiding-place in which I contrived to defy discovery 
is soon told. 

I was hidden (without the bailiff’s knowledge) in the bedroom of 
the bailiff’s mother. And did the bailiffs mother know it? you will 
ask. ‘To which I answer: the bailiff’s mother did it. And what is 
more, gloried in doing it—not, observe, as an act of hostility to my 
relatives, but simply as a duty that lay on her conscience. 

What sort of old woman, in the name of all that is wonderful, was 
this? Let her appear and speak for herself—the wild and weird 
grandmother of gentle little Mary ; the Sybil of modern times, known 
far and wide, in our part of Suffolk, as Dame Dermody. 
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I see her again, as I write, sitting in her son’s pretty cottage 
parlour, hard by the window, so that the light fell over her shoulder 
while she knitted or read. A little lean wiry old woman was Dame 
Dermody—with fierce black eyes, surmounted by bushy white eye- 
brows, by a high wrinkled forehead, and by thick white hair gathered 
neatly under her old-fashioned “ mob-cap.” Report whispered (and 
whispered truly) that she had been a lady by birth and breeding, and 
that she had deliberately closed her prospects in life by marrying a man 
greatly her inferior in social rank. Whatever her family might think 
of her marriage, she herself never regretted it. In her estimation, her 
husband’s memory was a sacred memory; his spirit was a guardian 
spirit watching over her, waking or sleeping, morning or night. 

Holding this faith, she was in no respect influenced by those grossly 
material ideas of modern growth, which associate the presence of 
spiritual beings with clumsy conjuring tricks and monkey-anties per- 
formed on tables and chairs. Dame Dermody’s nobler superstition 
formed an integral part of her religious convictions—convictions 
which had long since found their chosen resting-place in the mystic 
doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg. The only books which she read 
were the works of the Swedish Seer. She mixed up Swedenborg’s 
teachings on angels and departed spirits, on love to one’s neighbour 
and purity of life, with wild fancies and kindred beliefs of her own, 
and preached the visionary religious doctrines thus derived—not only 
in the bailiff’s household, but also on proselytising expeditions to the 
households of her humble neighbours, far and near. 

Under her son’s roof—after the death of his wife—she reigned a 
supreme power; priding herself alike on her close attention to her 
domestic duties, and on her privileged communications with angels 
and spirits. She would hold long colloquies with the spirit of her 
dead husband, before anybody who happened to be present—colloquies 
which struck the simple spectators mute with terror. To her mystic 
view, the love-union between Mary and me was something too sacred 
and too beautiful to be tried by the mean and matter-of-fact tests set 
up by society. She wrote for us little formulas of prayer and praise, 
which we were to use when we met and when we parted, day by day. 
She solemnly warned her son to look upon us as two young conse- 
crated creatures, walking unconsciously on a heavenly path of their 
own, whose beginning was on earth, but whose bright end was among 
the angels in a better state of being. Imagine my appearing before 
such a woman as this, and telling her with tears of despair that I was 
determined to die rather than let my uncle part me from little Mary 
—and you will no longer be astonished at the hospitality which threw 
open to me the sanctuary of Dame Dermody’s own room. 

When the safe time came for leaving my hiding-place, I committed 
a serious mistake. In thanking the old woman at parting, I said to 
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her (with a boy’s sense of honour), “1 won’t tell upon you, Dame; 
my mother shan’t know that you hid me in your bedroom.” 

The Sybil laid her dry fleshless hand on my shoulder, and forced 
me roughly back into the chair from which I had just risen. 

“Boy !” she said, looking through and through me with her fierce 
black eyes, “do you dare suppose that I ever did anything that I 
was ashamed of? Do you think I am ashamed of what I have done 
now? Wait there. Your mother may mistake me too. I shall write 
to your mother.” 

She put on her great round spectacles with tortoiseshell rims, and 
sat down to her letter. Whenever her thoughts flagged, whenever 
she was at a loss for an expression, she looked over her shoulder, as 
if some visible creature was stationed behind her, watching what 
she wrote—consulted the spirit of her husband, exactly as she might 
have consulted a living man—smiled softly to herself—and went on 
with her writing. 

“There!” she said, handing me the completed letter with an 
imperial gesture of indulgence. ‘“ His mind and my mind are written 
there. Go boy. I pardon you. Give my letter to your mother.” 

So she always spoke, with the same formal and measured dignity of 
manner and language. 

I gave the letter to my mother. We read it, and marvelled over it, 
together. ‘Thus, counselled by the ever-present spirit of her husband, 
Dame Dermody wrote : 


“ Madam,—I have taken, what you may be inclined to think, a 
great liberty. I have assisted your son George in setting his uncle’s 
authority at defiance. I have encouraged your son George in his 
resolution to be true, in time and in eternity, to my grandchild, Mary 
Dermody. 

“Tt is due to you, and to me, that I should tell you with what 
motive I have acted in doing these things. 

“T hold the belief that all love that is true, is fore-ordained and 
consecrated in Heaven. Spirits destined to be united in the better 
world, are divinely commissioned to discover each other, and to begin 
their union in this world. The only happy marriages are those in 
which the two destined spirits have succeeded in meeting one another 
in this sphere of life. 

“When the kindred spirits have once met, no human power can 
really part them. Sooner or later, they must, by divine law, find each 
other again, and become united spirits once more. Worldly wisdom 
may force them into widely different ways of life; worldly wisdom 
may delude them, or may make them delude themselves, into con- 
tracting an earthly and a fallible union. It matters nothing. The 
time will certainly come, when that union will manifest itself as 
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earthly and fallible ; and the two disunited spirits, finding each other 
again, will become united here, for the world beyond this—united, I 
tell you, in defiance of all human laws, and of all human notions of 
right and wrong. 

“This is my belief. I have proved it by my own life. Maid, wife, 
and widow, I have held to it, and I have found it good. 

“T was born, madam, in the rank of society to which you belong. 
I received the mean material teaching which fulfils the worldly notion 
of education. Thanks be to God, my kindred spirit met my spirit, 
while I was still young. I knew true love and true union before I 
was twenty years of age. I married, madam, in the rank from which 
Christ chose his apostles—I married a labouring man. No human 

‘language can tell my happiness while we lived united here. His 
death has not parted us. He helps me to write this letter. In my 
last hours, I shall see him standing among the angels, waiting for me 
on the banks of the shining river. 

“ You will now understand the view I take of the tie which unites 
the young spirits of our children, at the bright outset of their lives. 

“ Believe me, the thing which your husband’s brother has proposed 
to you to do, is a sacrilege and a profanation. I own to you freely 
that I look on what I have done towards thwarting your relative in 
this matter, as an act of virtue. You cannot expect me to think it a 
serious obstacle to an union predestined in Heaven, that your son is 
the Squire’s heir, and that my grandchild is only the bailiff’s daughter. 
Dismiss from your mind, I 4mplore you, the unworthy and unchristian 
prejudices of rank. Are we not all equal before God? Are we not 
all equal (even in this world) before disease and death? Not your 
son’s happiness only, but your own peace of mind is concerned, in 
taking heed to my words. I warn you, madam, you cannot hinder 
the destined union of these two child-spirits, in after years, as man 
and wife. Part them now—and you will be responsible for the sacri- 
fices, degradations, and distresses through which your George and my 
Mary may be condemned to pass, on their way back to each other in 
later life. 

“Now, my mind is unburdened. Now, I have said all. 

“If I have spoken too freely, or have in any other way unwittingly 
offended, I ask your pardon, and remain, madam, your faithful servant 
and well-wisher, 


Heten Drermopy.” 


So the letter ended. 
To me, it is something more than a mere curiosity of epistolary 
composition. I see in it the prophecy—strangely fulfilled in later 


years—of events in Mary’s life and in mine which future pages are 
now to tell. 


od 
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My mother decided on leaving the letter unanswered. Like many 
of her poorer neighbours, she was a little afraid of Dame Dermody ; 
and she was, besides, habitually averse to all discussions which turned 
on the mysteries of spiritual life. I was reproved, admonished, and 
forgiven—and there was the end of it. 

Vor some happy weeks, Mary and I returned, without hindrance or 
interruption, to our old intimate companionship. The end was 
coming, however, when we least expected it. My mother was startled 
one morning by a letter from my father which informed her that he 
had been unexpectedly obliged to sail for England at a moment's 
notice; that he had arrived in London, and that he was detained 
there by business which would admit of no delay. We were to wait 
for him at home, in daily expectation of seeing him—the moment he 
was free. 

This news filled my mother’s mind with foreboding doubts of the 
stability of her husband’s grand speculation in America. The 
sudden departure from the United States, and the mysterious delay 
in London, were ominous to her eyes of misfortune to come. I am 
now writing of those dark days in the past, when the railway and the 
electric telegraph were still visions in the minds of inventors. Rapid 
communication with my father (even if he would have consented to 
take us into his confidence) was impossible. We had no choice but 
to wait and hope. 

The weary days passed—and still my father’s brief letters described 
him as detained by his business. The morning came, when Mary and 
I went out with Dermody the bailiff, to see the last wild-fowl of the 
season lured info the Decoy—and still the welcome home waited for 
the master, and waited in vain. 











































Cuaprer III. 
SWEDENBORG AND THE SYBIL. 


My narrative may move on again, from the point at which it paused 
in the first chapter. 

Mary and I (as you may remember) had left the bailiff alone at 
the Decoy, and had set forth on our way together to Dermody’s 
cottage. 

As we approached the garden gate, I saw a servant from the house 
waiting there. He carried a message from my mother—a message 
for me~ 

“ My mistress wishes you to go home, Master George, as soon as 
you can. A letter has come by the coach. My master means to take 
a post-chaise from London, and sends word that we may expect him 
in the course of the day.” 


Mary's attentive face saddened when she heard those words. 
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“ Must you really go away, George,” she. whispered, “ before you see 
what I have got waiting for you at home?” 

T remembered Mary’s promised “surprise,” the secret of which was 
only to be revealed to me when we got to the cottage. How could I 
disappoint her? My poor little lady-love looked ready to cry at the 
bare prospect of it. 

I dismissed the servant with a message of the temporising sort. 
My love to my mother—and I would be back at the house in half an 
hour. 

We entered the cotiage. 

Dame Dermody was sitting in the light of the window as usual, 
with one of the mystic books of Emanuel Swedenborg open on her lap. 
She solemnly lifted her hand, on our appearance; signing to us to 
occupy our customary corner, without speaking to her. It was an act 
of domestic high treason to interrupt the Sybil at her books. We crept 
quietly into our places. Mary waited until she saw her grand- 
mother’s grey head bend down, and her grandmother’s bushy eyebrows 
contract attentively, over her reading. Then, and then only, the 
discreet child rose on tiptoe ; disappeared noiselessly in the direction 
of her bedchamber; and came back to me, carrying something care- 
fully wrapped up in her best cambric handkerchief. 

“Ts that the surprise?” I whispered. 

Mary whispered back, “ Guess what it is!” 

“ Something for me?” 

“Yes. Goon guessing. What is it?” 

I guessed three times—and each guess was wrong. Mary decided 
on helping me by a hint. 

“Say your letters,” she suggested ; “ and go on till I stop you.” 

I began: “A, B, C, D, E, F——” There she stopped me. 

“It’s the name of a Thing,” she said. “ And it begins with F.” 

I guessed “ Fern,” “ Feather,” “Fife—” and there my resources 
failed me. 

Mary sighed and shook her head. ‘You don’t take pains,” she 
said. “You are three whole years older than I am. After all the 
trouble I have taken to please you, you may be too big to care for my 
present, when you see it. Guess again.” 

*T can’t guess.” 

* You must !” 

“T give it up.” 

Mary refused to let me give it up. She helped me by another 
hint. 

“What did you once say you wished you had in your boat ?” she 
asked. 

“ Was it long ago?” I inquired, at a loss for an answer. 

“Long, long ago! Before the winter. When the autumn leaves 
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were falling—and you took me out one evening for a sail. Ab, 
George, you have forgotten !” 

Too true, of me and of my brethren, old and young alike! It is 
always his love that forgets, and her love that remembers. We were 
only two children—and we were types of the man and the woman 
already ! 

Mary lost patience with me. Forgetting the terrible presence of 
her grandmother, she jumped up; and snatched the concealed object 
out of the handkerchief. 

“ There!” she cried briskly, “ow do you know what it is ?” 

I remembered at last. The thing I had wished for in my boat, all 
those months ago, was a new flag. And here was the flag made for 
me in secret by Mary’s own hand! The ground was green silk, with 
a dove embroidered on it in white, carrying in its beak the typical olive- 
branch, wrought in gold thread. The work was the tremulous uncer- 
tain work of a child’s fingers. But how faithfully my little darling 
had remembered my wish—how patiently she had plied the needle 
over the traced lines of the pattern—how industriously she had 
laboured through the dreary winter days; and all for my sake! 
What words could tell my pride, my gratitude, my happiness? I too 
forget the presence of the Sybil bending over her book—I took the 
little workwoman in my arms, and kissed her till I was fairly out of 
breath and vould kiss no longer. 

“Mary!” I burst out, in the first heat of my enthusiasm—“ my 
father is coming home to-day. I will speak to him to-night. And I 
will marry you to-morrow.” 

“ Boy !” said the awful voice, at the other end of the room. “Come 
here.” 

Dame Dermody’s mystic book was closed ; Dame Dermody’s weird 
black eyes were watching us in our corner. I approached her; and 
Mary followed me timidly, by a footstep at a time. 

The Sybil took me by the hand, with a caressing gentleness which 
was new in my experience of her. 

“Do you prize that toy ?” she inquired, looking at the flag. “Hide it!” 
she cried before I could answer. “ Hide it, or it may be taken from you.” 

“ Why should I hide it?’ I asked. “I want to fly it, at the mast 
of my boat.” 

“You will never fly it at the mast of your boat!” With that 
answer, she took the flag from me, and thrust it impatiently into the 
breast-pocket of my jacket. 

“Don’t crumple it, grandmother!” said Mary piteously. 

I repeated my question. 

“ Why shall I never fly it at the mast of my boat ?” 

Dame Dermody laid her hand on the closed volume of Swedenborg 
tying in her lap. 

VOL. XLVI. c 
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“Three times I have opened this Book since the morning,” she 
said. ‘ Three times the words of the Prophet warn me that there is 
trouble coming. Children! it is trouble that is coming to You. I 
look there,” she went on, pointing to the place where a ray of sun- 
light poured slanting into the room; “and I see my husband in the 
heavenly light. He bows his head in grief; and he points his 
unerring hand at You. George and Mary, you are consecrated .to 
each other! Be always worthy of your consecration, be always 
worthy of yourselves.” She paused. Her voice faltered. She looked 
at us with softening eyes, as those look who know sadly that there is 
a parting at hand. “ Kneel!” she said, in low tones of awe and grief. 
“Tt may be the last time I bless you, it may be the last time I pray 
over you in this house. Kneel!” 

We knelt close together at her feet. I could feel Mary’s heart 
throbbing, as she pressed nearer and nearer to my side. I could feel 
my own heart quickening its beat, with a fear that was a mystery to 
me. 

“God bless and keep George and Mary, here and hereafter. God 
prosper, in future days, the union which God’s wisdom has willed. 
Amen. So be it. Amen.” 

As the last words fell from her lips, the cottage door was thrust 
open. My father—followed by the bailiff—entered the room. 

Dame Dermody got slowly on her feet, and looked at him with a 
stern scrutiny. 

“Tt has come,” she said to herself. “It looks with the eyes—it 
will speak with the voice—of that man.” 

My father broke the silence that followed ; addressing himself to 
the bailiff. 

“ You see, Dermody,” he said, “here is my son in your cottage— 
when he ought to be in my house.” He turned, and looked at me as 
I stood with my arm round little Mary, patiently waiting for my 
opportunity to speak. 

“ George,” he said, with the hard smile which was peculiar to him, 
when he was angry and was trying to hide it, “ you are making a 
fool of yourself there. Leave that child, and come to me.” 

Now or never was my time to declare myself. Judging by ap- 
pearances, I was stilla boy. Judging by my own sensations, I had 
developed into a man at a moment's notice. 

“Papa,” I said, “I am glad to see you home again. This is Mary 
Dermody. Iam in love with her, and she is in love with me. I 
wish to marry her as soon as it is convenient to my mother and you.” 

My father burst out laughing. Before I could speak again, his 
humour changed. He had observed that Dermody too presumed to 
be amused. He seemed to become mad with anger all in a moment. 

“T have been told of this infernal tomfoolery,” he said. ‘“ But I 
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didn’t believe it till now. Who has turned the boy’s weak head ? 
Who has encouraged him to stand there hugging that girl? If it’s 
you, Dermody, it shall be the worst day’s work you ever did in your 
life.” He turned to me again, before the bailiff could defend himself. 
“Do you hear what I say? I tell you to leave Dermody’s girl, and 
come home with me.” 

“Yes, papa,” I answered. “ But I must go back to Mary, if you 
please, after I have been with you.” 

Angry as he was, my father was positively staggered by my 
audacity. 

“You young idiot, your insolence exceeds belief,’ he burst out. 
“T tell you this—you will never darken these doors again! You 
have been taught to disobey me here. You have had things put 
into your head here, which no boy of your age ought to know—I'il 
say more, which no decent people would have let you know.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” Dermody interposed, very respectfally 
and very firmly at the same time. “There are many things which a 
master, in a hot temper, is privileged to say to the man who serves 
him. But you have gone beyond your privilege. You have shamed 
me, sir, in the presence of my mother, in the hearing of my child.” 

My father checked him there. 

“You may spare the rest of it,” he said. “ We are master and 
servant no longer. When my son came hanging about your cottage, 
and playing at sweethearts with your girl there, your duty was to 
close the door on him. You have failed in your duty. I trust you 
no longer. Take a month’s notice, Dermody. You leave my 
service.” 

The bailiff steadily met my father on his own ground. He was no 
longer the easy, sweet-tempered, modest man, who was the man of 
my remembrance. 

“TI beg to decline taking your month’s notice, sir,” he answered. 
“ You shall have no opportunity of repeating what you have just said 
to me. I will send in my accounts to-night. And I will leave your 
service to-morrow.” 

“We agree for once,” retorted my father. ‘‘ The sooner you go the 
better.” , 

He stepped across the room, and put his hand on my shoulder. 

“ Listen to me,” he said, making a last effort to control himself. 
“TI don’t want to quarrel with you before a discarded servant. There 
must be an end to this nonsense. Leave these people to pack up and 
go—and come back to the house with me.” 

His heavy hand, pressing on my shoulder, seemed to press the 
spirit of resistance out of me. I so far gave way as to try to melt 
him by entreaties. 

“Qh, papa! papa!” I cried, “don’t part me from Mary! See how 

c 2 
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pretty and good she is! She has made me a flag for my boat. Let 
me come here and see her sometimes. I can’t live without her.” 

I could say no more. My poor little Mary burst out crying. Her 
tears and my entreaties were alike wasted on my father. 

“Take your choice,” he said, “between coming away of your own 
accord, or obliging me to take you away by force. I mean to part you 
and Dermody’s girl.” 

“Neither you nor any man can part them,” interposed a voice, 
speaking behind us. “ Rid your mind of that notion, master, before it 

is too late.” 
‘My father looked round quickly, and discovered Dame Dermody 
facing him in the full light of the window. She had stepped back, at 
the outset of the dispute, into the corner behind the fireplace. There 
she had remained, biding her time to speak, until my father’s last 
threat brought her out of her place of retirement. 

They looked at each other for a moment. My father seemed to 
think it beneath his dignity to answer her. He went on with what 
he had to say to me. 

“JT shall count three slowly,” he resumed. “ Before I get to the last 
number, make up your mind to do what I tell you, or submit to the 
disgrace of being taken away by force.” 

“Take him where you may,’ said Dame Dermody, “he will still 
be on his way to his marriage with my grandchild.” 

“And where shall I be, if you please ?” asked my father, stung into 
speaking to her thig time. 

The answer followed instantly, in these startling words :— 

“ You will be on your way to your ruin and your death.” 

My father turned his back on the prophetess, with a smile of con- 
tempt. 

“One!” he said, beginning to count. 

I set my teeth, and clasped both arms round Mary, as he spoke. I 
had inherited some of his temper, and he was now to know it. 

“Two!” proceeded my father, after waiting a little. 

Mary put her trembling lips to my ear, and whispered, “ Let me 
go, George! I can’t bear to see it. Ob, look how he frowns! I 
know he'll hurt you !” 

My father lifted his forefinger, as a preliminary warning before he 
counted Three. 

“Stop!” cried Dame Dermody. 

My father looked round at her again, with sardonic astonishment. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am—have you anything particular to say 
to me?” he asked. 

“Man!” returned the Sybil, “ you speak lightly. Have I spoken 
lightly to you? I warn you to bow your wicked will before a Will 
that is mightier than yours. The spirits of these children are kindred 
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spirits. For time and for eternity, they are united one to the other. 
Put land and sea between them—they will still be together; they 
will communicate in visions, they will be revealed to each other in 
dreams. Bind them by worldly ties; wed your son, in the time to 
come, to another woman, and my granddaughter to another man. In 
vain! I tell you, in vain! You may doom them to misery, you may 
drive them to sin—the day of their union on earth is still a day pre- 
destined in Heaven. It will come! It will come! Submit, while the 
time for submission is yours. You are a doomed man. I see the 
shadow of disaster, I see the seal of death, on your face. Go; and 
leave these consecrated ones to walk the dark ways of the world 
together, in the strength of their innocence, in the light of their love. 
Go—and God forgive you.” 

In spite of himself, my father was struck by the irresistible strength 
of conviction which inspired those words. The bailiff’s mother had 
impressed him as a tragic actress might have impressed him on the 
stage. She had checked the mocking answer on his lips; but she had 
not shaken his iron will. His face was as hard as ever, when he turned 
my way once more. 


“The last chance, George,” he said—and counted the last number 
“ Three !” 


I neither moved nor answered him. 

“You will have it?” he said, as he fastened his hold on my 
arm. 

I fastened my hold on Mary; I whispered to her, “I won't leave 
you!” She seemed not to hear me. She trembled from head to foot, 
in my arms. A faint cry of terror fluttered from her lips. Dermody 
instantly stepped forward. Before my father could wrench me away 
from her, he had said in my ear, “ You can give her to me, Master 
George,” and had released his child from my embrace. She stretched 
her little frail hands out yearningly to me, as she lay in Dermody’s 
arms. “Goodbye, dear,” she said faintly. I saw her head sink on her 
father’s bosom, as I was dragged to the door. In my helpless rage 
and misery, I struggled against the cruel hands that had got me, 
with all the strength I had left. I cried out to her, “I love you, 
Mary! I will come back to you, Mary! I will never marry any one 
but you!” Step by step, I was forced farther and farther away. The 
last I saw of her, my darling’s head was still resting on Dermody’s 
breast. Her grandmother stood near—and shook her withered hands 
at my father—and shrieked her terrible prophecy, in the hysteric 
frenzy that possessed her when she saw the separation accomplished. 
“Go !—you go to your ruin! you go to your death!” While her 
voice still rang in my ears, the cottage door was opened and closed 
again. It was all over. The modest world of my boyish love and my 
boyish joy, disappeared like the vision of a dream. ‘The empty outer 
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wilderness, which was my father’s world, opened before me void of 


love and void of joy. God forgive me—how I hated him at that 
moment ! 


Cuapter LY. 
THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


For the rest of the day, and through the night, I was kept a close 
prisoner in my room—watched by a man, on whose fidelity my father 
could depend. 

The next morning, I made an effort to escape, ana was discovered 
before I had got free of the house. Confined again to my room, I con- 
trived to write to Mary, and to slip my note into the willing hand of 
the housemaid who attended on me. Useless! The vigilance of my 
guardian was not to be evaded. The woman was suspected and fol- 
lowed, and the letter was taken from her. My father tore it up with 
his own hands. 

Later in the day, my mother was permitted to see me. 

She was quite unfit, poor soul, to intercede for me, or to serve my 
interests in any way. My father had completely overwhelmed her by 


‘announcing that his wife and his son were to accompany him when he 


returned to America. 

“Every farthing he has in the world,” said my mother, “is to be 
thrown into that hateful speculation. He has raised money in 
London; he has let the house to some rich tradesman for seven 
years ; he has sold the plate, and the jewels that came to me from 
his mother. ‘he land in America swallows it all up. We have no 
home, George, and no choice but to go with him.” 

An hour afterwards, the post-chaise wasat the door. 

My father himself took me to the carriage. I broke away from 
him with a desperation which not even his resolution could resist. I 
ran, I flew, along the path that led to Dermody’s cottage. The door 
stood open; the parlour was empty, I went into the kitchen; I went 
into the upper rooms. Solitude everywhere. ‘The bailiff had left his 
place; and his mother and his daughter had gone with him. No 
friend or neighbour lingered near with a message; no letter lay wait- 
ing for me; no hint was left to tell me in what direction they had 
taken their departure. After the insulting words which his master 
had spoken to him, Dermody’s pride was concerned in leaving no trace 
of his whereabouts; my father might consider it as a trace purposely 
left, with the object of reuniting Mary and me. I had no keepsake to 
speak to me of my lost darling, but the flag which she had embroidered 
with her own hand. The furniture still remained in the cottage. I 
sat down in our customary corner, by Mary’s empty chair, and looked 
again at the pretty green flag, and burst out crying. 

A light touch roused me. My father had so far yielded, as to leave 
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to my mother the responsibility of bringing me back to the travelling 
carriage. 

“ We shall not find Mary, here, George,” she said, gently. “And 
we may hear of her in London. Come with me.” 

I rose, and silently gave her my hand. Something low down on 
the clean white door-post, caught my eye as we passed it. I stooped 
and discovered some writing in pencil. I looked closer, it was writing 
in Mary’s hand. The unformed childish characters traced these last 
words of farewell : 

“ Goodbye, dear. Don’t forget Mary.” 

I knelt down, and kissed the writing. It comforted me—it was 
like a farewell touch from Mary’shand. I followed my mother quietly 
to the carriage. 

Late that night we were in London. 

My good mother did all that the most compassionate kindness could 
do (in her position) to comfort me. She privately wrote to the 
solicitors employed by her family, inclosing a description of Dermody 
and his mother and daughter, and directing inquiries to be made at 
the various coach offices in London. She also referred the lawyers to 
two of Dermody’s relatives, who lived in the city, and who might 
know something of his movements after he left my father’s service. 
When she had done this, she had done all that lay in her power. We 
neither of us possessed money enough to advertise in the newspapers. 

A week afterwards we sailed for the United States. Twice in that 
interval I communicated with the lawyers; and twice I was informed 
that the inquiries had led to nothing. 


With this, the first epoch in my love-story comes to an end. 

For ten long years afterwards, I never again met with my little 
Mary—lI never even heard whether she had lived to grow to woman- 
hood or not. I still kept the green flag, with the dove worked on it. 
For the rest, the waters of oblivion had closed over the old golden 
days at Greenwater Broad. 
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An Old Stager. 


Turn are few kinds of light literature more entertaining than the 
old theatrical biographies. We are all eager to learn something of 
the player’s inner life ; even serious people who object to theatres in 
toto will lend a curious ear to a conversation that turns upon this 
subject, for the actor’s public life is so apart from that of all the rest 
of the world, that we can never wholly divest ourselves of our childish 
idea that he must be by nature something essentially different to 
ourselves. Perhaps it would be more correct to put these remarks in 
the past tense, as modern actors and dramatists take such pains to 
de-idealise the stage, that anything like a false impression is very 
difficult to be attached to the fashionably-dressed and excessively 
commonplace young gentlemen who dawdle before the footlights of 
our fashionable theatres. But in the days of the Romeos and Juliets, 
of the Ceritos and Ellslers, it was difficult to dissociate the character 
from the man or woman in our imaginations, or to realise that the 
poetical lovers of Verona, or those floating sylphs, were not exempt 
from the petty, prosy cares which monopolise our own days. No im- 
pression, however, could be more erroneous, for there is not, as a body, 
a more matter-of-fact class of people in existence, nor one among 
whom a tendency to sentiment and romance is more unsparingly 
ridiculed, This trait is fully discernible throughout their memoirs, 
which in incidents seldom rise above the veriest commonplace, but it 
is a commonplace so different to our own that it is still vastly 
amusing. The fact is, we all of us live a kind of dual life, and our 
real self and the self we show to the world are two very different per- 
sonages ; few men or women are so utterly prosaic that they have not 
some touch of poetry hidden away in a corner of their nature: the 
actor reverses the ordinary condition, whatever he has of poetry finds 
such vent in the mere exercise of his profession that he has nothine 
but prose left for his privacy. 

Among the several biographies which the actors of past generations 
have bequeathed to us, there is not one more amusing than that of 
Tate Wilkinson, once upon a time a noted Yorkshire manager, both 
from the clever pictures which it presents of things theatrical in his 
time, and from its numerous anecdotes and sharply sketched por- 
traits of men and women whose names are still household words. It 
is from this work, now become exceedingly scarce, that we propose to 
draw the materials for this paper. 
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Tate Wilkinson was born on October 27th, 1739. His father, 
Dr. John Wilkinson, who afterwards obtained a painful notoriety, 
was chaplain of the Savoy, and also chaplain to Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. The future mimic gave early indications of his talents, 
but in quite another sphere to that in which the public was to be 
made acquainted with them ; all his play-hours were passed in pray- 
ing, preaching, performing christenings, marriages, and burials, in 
imitation of his father, from which tastes that gentleman prophesied 
he would one day become a shining light of the church, and sug- 
gested that a few visits to the theatre might assist him in the study 
of public speaking ; for in those days, and for many years afterwards, 
the stage gave the standard of pronuiciation and oratory. But Tate, 
whose knowledge of theatricals had been derived from a puppet-show 
in Bartholomew Fair, where he had been very much frightened at a 
terrible battle and sea-fight, felt an inconceivable objection to visiting 
so dreadful a place. At length it was resolved that willy-nilly he 
should go, with this proviso, that if he were not pleased he should not 
be requested to pay a second visit. 


“T choked with grief,” he says, “assented to this cruelty, as I really 
thought it was; and the servant to whom I was entrusted actually had to 
drag me to Covent Garden Theatre.” 


The servant being in livery could be admitted only to the upper 
gallery, 


“where, instead of receiving pleasure, sighs and sobs employed my time. 
Neither the noble theatre nor the music had any charms for me. The 
play I well remember was the ‘ Busy Body,’ with Mr. Foote’s‘Tea.* But 
oh, reader, of what materials are we composed? Scarcely had the first 
act finished before I imagined I was in the Elysium I had prayed for ; 
the charms of the church, which the day before were so attractive and 
sublime, were dissolved, and my whole thoughts were occupied with the 
fascinating charms of the play-house, actors, and actresses. I now re- 
versed my tabernacle, and employed my evenings in dressing in any 
fantastical attire, and repeated as well as I could parts in the plays I had 
seen.” 


And Master Tate soon began to delight his friends with imitations 
of Quin, and Garrick, and Mrs. Woffington, which made him quite the 
lion of evening-parties. His father having done some service to one 
Mr. Page, the housekeeper of Covezt Garden, the boy obtained admit- 
tance behind the scenes; and whenever he was not at school, which 
seems to have been pretty frequently, for the Wilkinson household was 
undoubtedly a lax one, was a regular frequenter of “wing” and 
green-room. At Harrow, where he was placed for a short time, it 
was then customary for the boys to act plays at Christmas, not Latin, 


* See ‘A Neglected Humourist, TEMPLE Bar, December 1875. 
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but popular English ones. In one of these performances he made 
quite a sensation by his imitations of Barry as Romeo, and Garrick as 
Lord Townley—indeed, so great a sensation, that from that time the 
masters considered it expedient to abolish the custom lest the school 
should train actors instead of scholars! 

When about seventeen our young hero was overwhelmed by a 
terrible misfortune. The elder Wilkinson, who seems to have been a 
bonhomie, and very free-living clergyman of the old school, was 
sentenced to fourteen years transportation for infringing the new 
Marriage Act, which forbade, unless by special authority, the ‘solem- 
nization of marriage without the publication of banns. The Doctor 
had set the law at defiance, and reaped a golden harvest from run- 
away couples and unscrupulous Benedicts who flocked to the Savoy to 
consummate their happiness cr misery. The sentence, however, 
amounted to little more than banishment, for his son tells us he was 
fitted out with every comfortable necessary of a gentleman, and with 
recommendatory letters to people in America. Ere the ship set sail, 
however, an attack of gout put an end to his career. 

Dr. Wilkinson’s death left Tate and his mother entirely without 
resources. A friend, one Captain Forbes, offered to procure the 
young man a commission, but his mind being fixed upon the stage, he 
declined the offer. He applied to Rich, the Covent Garden manager, 
the celebrated harlequin and father of pantomimes. Rich was now 
an elderly man, and one of the most eccentric personages of the day ; 
his dialect was very peculiar, and his distortion of surnames astound- 
ing. Of acting he had little appreciation or conception: when 
George Anne Bellamy’s Juliet was received with the most rapturous 
applause, he coolly informed her that the success was not at all due to 
her acting, but to the procession he had arranged for Juliet’s funeral. 
Nevertheless Rich taught acting, like many other incompetent people 
of the present day, and held levées for his pupils. To him young 
Tate applied. After hearing him recite some speeches from ‘ Richard 
the Third,’ he desired the youth to hear him act Richard. At the 
end of the interview he announced to him that he was enrolled upon 
the list of his pupils. 

A strange accident, however, dashed all his hopes. It having come 
to the ears of Mrs. Woffington that he was in the habit of mimicking 
her, that lady took a great dislike to him. One night he was seated 
with his friend Captain Forbes in front of the theatre in the royal 
box.’ Now ;as Wilkinson was only a shabby, out-at-elbows hanger- 
on behind the scenes, his being in such a seat of honour was regarded 
by, the company as an impertinent presumption, and during the per- 
formance Woffington cast many disdainful glances upon him. Sud- 
denly a woman, who was seated in the balcony above, repeated some 
words in that shrill, high voice which was the actress’s great failing. 
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She believing this mimicry to have proceeded from Tate, and justly 
enraged by what would have been a most gross outrage, she made 
Rich promise not to engage the young man in any capacity what- 
ever. A message was accordingly conveyed to him that he must 
cease to attend Mr. Rich’s levées, although he might still retain the 
privilege of entrance behind the scenes during the remainder of the 
season. Reduced now to a condition of positive want, he waited upon 
the manager and implored him to retain him at any trifling salary. 
“T received a short and peremptory, No,” he writes, “ You are unfit 
for the stage, Master Whittington, and J won’t larn yor—you may 
go, Master Whittington, and he stroked his favourite cat.” 

Nevertheless, spite of the sneers and contempt of the whole com- 
pany, who took Woffington’s side, he continued to hang about the 
side-scenes and green-room. He had but one friend in the theatre, 
Ned Shuter, the comedian, who felt compassion for the lad’s forlorn 
condition, and used to take him about with him to all his parties. Shuter 
on his benefit night let him play ‘The Fine Gentleman, in a farce 
called ‘Lethe,’ for which he hired for him a very handsome suit 
of clothes. But being called upon to repeat: the part on the occasion 
of another benefit, he had to find a costume in the general wardrobe, 
which he describes as 


‘a very short old suit of clothes, with a black velvet ground, and broad, 
eld flowers as dingy as the twenty-four letters on a piece of ginger- 
bread ; it had not seen the light since the first year Garrick played 
Lothario at that theatre (1746). The suit being Garrick’s, I with eager- 
ness snatched at it. Bedecked in that sable array for the modern fine 
gentleman, and to make the appearance complete, I added an old red 
surtout, trimmed with a dingy white fur and a deep, skinned cape of the 
same hue, borrowed by old Giffard, I was informed, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre to play King Lear in.’ 


Added to which, his figure was totally unsuited to genteel comedy, and 
his acting was upon the same level. 


Tate happened to be a spectator of his beautiful enemy’s last sad 
appearance upon the stage, which he thus describes :— 


“ Monday, May 17, 1757, ‘ As You Like It,’ was acted at Covent Garden. 
I was standing near the wing as Mrs. Woffington in Rosalind, and Mrs. 
Vincent in Celia, were going on the stage in the first act. Mrs. Woffington 
said, ironically, she was glad to have that opportunity of congratulating 
me upon my stage success; and did not doubt such merit would insure me 
an engagement the following winter? I bowed, but made her no answer. 
She went through Rosalind for four acts without my perceiving she was 
in the least disordered, but in the fifth she complained of great indisposi- 
tion. I offered her my arm, the which she graciously accepted ; I thought 
she looked softened in her behaviour, and had less of the hauteur. When 
she came off at the quick change of dress she again complained of being 
ill; but got accoutred and returned to finish the part. When in the 
epilogue she arrived at—‘ If I were among you I would kiss as many as 
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had beards that pleased me ’—her voice broke, she faltered, endeavoured to 
groan, but could not, then in a voice of tremor screamed, ‘O God, O God!’ 
tottered to the stage door speechless, where she was caught. The audience 
of course applauded till she was out of sight, and then sank into awful 
looks of astonishment, both young and old, before and behind the curtain, 
to see one of the most handsome women of the age, a favourite principal 
actress, and who had for several seasons given high entertainment, struck 
so suddenly by the hand of death in such a situation of time and place, and 
in her prime of life, being then about forty-four. She was given over that 
night, and for several days: but so far recovered as to linger till near the 
year 1760, but existed as a mere skeleton, sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, 
sans everything.” 


Spite of all her foibles, Woffington had many admirable qualities 
beyond her talents as an actress :— 


“ Although,” says one author, “ while in the zenith of her glory, courted 
and caressed by all ranks and degrees, she made no alteration in her 
behaviour; she remained the same gay, good-natured, affable, obliging 
Woffington to every one around as ever. Her company was sought after 
by men of the first rank and distinction; persons of the gravest character 
and most eminent for learning were proud of her acquaintance, and 
charmed with her conversation. Her charities were very large; among 


other instances she built and endowed a number of almshouses at Ted- 
dington.” 


A friend of his mother’s obtains a letter of recommendation from 


Lord Mansfield to David Garrick, then one of the lessees of Drury 
Lane : 


“IT marched up and down Southampton Street three or four times 
before I dared rap at this great man’s door,” he writes, “as fearing instant 
dismission might follow, or, what appeared to me almost as dreadful, 


if graciously admitted, how should I be able to move, walk, or speak 
before him.” 


He is admitted to this august presence, and so continues : 


* Mr. Garrick glanced his scrutinizing eye first at me, then at the letter, 
and so alternately; at last—‘ Well, sir—hey—what, now you are a stage 
candidate? Well, sir, let me have a taste of your quality. I distilled 
almost to jelly with my fear, attempted a speech from Richard, and 
another from Essex, which he encouraged by observing I was so much 
frightened that he could not form any judgment of my abilities; but 
assured me it was not a bad omen, as fear was by no means a sign of want 
of merit, but often the contrary. We then chatted for a few minutes, and 
I felt myself more easy, and requested leave to repeat a few speeches in 
imitation of the then principal stage representatives. ‘Nay now,’ says 
Garrick, ‘Sir, you must take care of this, for I used to call myself the first 
at this business.’ I luckily began with an imitation of Foote. It is diffi- 
cult here to determine whether Garrick hated or feared Foote the most : 
sometimes the one, sometimes the other was predominant; but from the 
attention of a few minutes, his looks brightened, the glow of his counten- 
ance was transfused to mine, and he eagerly desired a repetition of the same 
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speech. I was animated, forgot Garrick was present, and spoke at perfect 
ease. ‘Hey—now! Now—what—all,’ says Garrick, ‘How, really this— 
is—is (with his usual hesitation and repetition of words)—why—well— 
well—well. Do call on me again on Monday at eleven, and you may 
depend upon every assistance in my power.” 


The end of the matter was that he was engaged for the ensuing 
season at the modest salary of thirty shillings a week. His imagina- 
tion ran riot, and he never doubted but that in the autumn he would 
see his name in the newspaper in large capitals—‘‘ The part of 
OraELLo, by a young gentleman!” Alas for his hopes! his opening 
part was the torch-bearer to Romeo, in the last act of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’; and his succeeding ones, gentlemen-in-waiting! His remu- 
neration was equally disappointing. for the theatre being open only 
three nights a week during the first month, reduced his salary to 
fifteen shillings. A portion of the preceding summer, however, he 
had acted at Maidstone in a company made up of some secondary 
London actors, where he had played Romeo, George Barnwell, Shore, 
Orestes, &e., for an average of about six shillings a week and a 
benefit, his profits of which amounted ‘to one shilling and sixpence and 
two pieces of candle. His début, he confesses, was in no respect a 
brilliant one. Worse than that, certain persons of the company, 
whom Garrick had desired to report to him upon the behaviour of the 
tyro, reported unfavourably. 

One day, just before he was starting to fulfil a Dublin engagement, 
Foote was dining at Garrick’s, and the conversation turned upon 
imitation. “ Egad,” cried David, “there is a young fellow engaged 
with me who I really think is superior to either of us at mimicry. 
I used to think myself well at it, but I give him the preference.” “I 
should like to hear him,” replied Foote. Wilkinson was forthwith 
sent for, and so pleased the great mimic, that he took him away with 
him to Ireland. 

Arrived in Dublin, Tate sought out some aristocratic friends of his 
family, by whom he was well received. A serious illness, however, 
delayed his appearance upon the stage for some time: his début was 
made as ‘‘ Mr. Foote’s pupil” in that gentleman’s entertainment of 
‘Tea.’ His connections, and the sympathetic notoriety his father 
had obtained—for the new Marriage Act was very unpopular—pro- 
cured him many friends among the gentry. 


* All the families in Ireland with whom my father and mother had been 
intimate,” he writes, “proved by innumerable acts of generosity and true 
zeal for my welfare that friendship is something more than a name. On 
my visiting abroad I was soon invited to Lord Forbes, &c., and received 
particular favours from those persons, as well as from Lord Clanbrassil, 
Lord Bellamont, Lord Milltown, &e. At each of the above families, in the 
full meaning of the word, I had a home, and I never received a cool look 
except for staying away.” 
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“Had I obeyed a natural impulse,” he writes, “I was really so alarmed, 
I should have run away; my brain was a chaos; but on I went and must 
have made a very sheepish and timid appearance, as from fear and my late 
illness I trembled like a frighted clown in a pantomime.” 


Hearty applause, however, soon nerved his natural assurance : 


“When quite at ease,” he says, “I began with Mrs. Woffington in Lady 
Macbeth, and Barry in Macbeth. The laughter was so loud and incessant 
that I could not proceed; yet that lady had declared in London, on 
hearing I was going with Foote to Ireland: ‘Take me off! a puppy! 
if he dare attempt it he will be stoned to death.’ Here the lady was 
mistaken, for, on repeating the part, the second applause was stronger than 
the preceding. A sudden thought occurred, I felt all hardy, all alert, all 
nerve, and immediately advanced six steps; and before I spoke received 
the full testimony of ‘true imitation! My master, as he was called, sat 
upon the stage at the same time; I repeated twelve or fourteen lines of the 
very prologue he had spoken that night (being called for) to the ‘ Author,’ 
and he had almost every night repeated—I, before Mr. Foote, presented 
his other self. The audience from repetition were as perfect as I was: his 
manner, his voice, his oddities I so exactly hit, that the pleasure, the glee 
it gave, may easily be conceived, to see and hear the mimic mimicked, and 
it really gave me a complete victory over Mr. Foote; for the suddenness of 
the action tripped up his audacity so much, that he, with all his effrontery 
sat foolish, wishing to appear equally pleased with the audience. . . . The 
next day there was an universal cry of ‘Foote outdone! The pupil the 
master! ” 


So great was Wilkinson’s success, that Sheridan, the manager of 
the theatre, wrote to Garrick to obtain leave for him to remain in 
Dublin until the middle of February. Apropos of Sheridan, he tells 
a most amusing anecdote. When his benefit was being discussed, that 
gentleman proposed that he should give imitations of the actors and 
actresses then employed in the theatre. ‘Tate demurred, urging that 
it would annoy them. Sheridan insisted, almost angrily, “the more 
it vexes the actors and actresses, the greater relish it will give the 
audience.” At last, “like a fool,” he says, “in my knowledge of 
mankind and the human heart,” he proposes to imitate him: 


“*Your rank in the theatre, and being a gentleman so well known in 
Dublin, on and off the stage, must naturally occasion any striking imita- 
tion of yourself to have a wonderful effect.’ Hogarth’s pencil could not 
testify more astonishment. He turned red and pale alternately; his lips 
quivered; it was some time before he could speak. he took a candle from 
off the table, and showing me the room door—when at last his words 
found utterance—said he never was so insulted. What, to be taken off by 
a buffoon upon his own stage! And as to mimicry, what was it? Why, a 
proceeding he never could countenance; that he even despised Garrick 
and Foote for having introduced so mean an art; and he then very 
politely desired me to walk down stairs.” 
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He returns to London with all his blushing honours thick upon 
him. But still he cannot propitiate “ King David,” by whom he is 
distinguished as “ that d——d exotic.” His pictures of Garrick are 
more amusing than good-natured : 


“He was always on the fidget, eager for attention and adulation, and 
when he thought himself free and adored, would prattle such stuff as would 
disgrace a child of eight years old in conversation with its admiring and 
doting grandmother.* His hesitation, and never giving a direct answer, 
arose from two causes, affectation, and a fear of being led into promises 
which he never meant to perform; and, therefore, ‘ By—nay—why—now 
if you will not—why I cannot say, but I may settle that matter, and as I 
shall see you on Tuesday, why then—But Mrs.,Garrick is waiting—and 
you—now—I say now—hey—now Tuesday!’ As to money, he seldom when 
walking the streets had any, therefore could only lament his inability to a 
distressed supplicant; but if greatly touched—‘ Why, Holland,’ or any 
other who was with him, ‘Cannot you now advance a half-a-crown ?’ 
Which if Holland did, was a very good joke, and for fear of spoiling the 
jest he never paid Holland again.” + 


But our biographer handsomely adds : 


“He certainly was beyond compare, the most universal great actor the 
world ever produced or probably ever will.” 


Foote again comes to the rescue. While passing down St. James's 
Street, he hears his name shouted from a window. It is Foote, whom 
he has not met since his return from Dublin. Samuel invites him to 
dinner, and proposes that he sha!l playa part in a new farce which he 
is about to produce at Drury Lane, entitled ‘ Diversions of the. 
Morning.’ Tate is doubtful of “ King David’s” permission : 


“You must plainly see,’ he says, ‘ that that dirty hound Garrick’ (Foote 
usually applied this epithet when speaking of the Roscius) ‘does not mean 
to do you any service. I know his heart so well, that if you give me per- 
mission to ask for your first attempt upon his stage, and to be in my piece. 
the hound will refuse the moment I mention it; and though his little soul 
would rejoice to act Richard the Third in the dog-days before the hottest 
kitchen fire for a sop in the pan, yet I know his mean soul so perfectly, 


* This is a manifest exaggeration, for Garrick was celebrated even by 
Johnson as one of the finest conversationalists of the age. But Wilkinson 
never liked him, and presents to us only the seamy side of that great man’s 
character. 

+ Johnson again bears an opposite testimony : “ He has given away more 
money than any man in England. There may be a little vanity mixed, but 
he has shown that money is not his first object.” “ Yet Foote,” answered 
Boswell, “used to say of him, that he walked out with intention to doa 
generous action, but turning the corner of the street he met the ghost of a 
halfpenny, which frightened him.” Johnson: “ Why, sir, that is very true, 
too, for I never knew a man of whom it could be said with less certainty 


to-day what he will do to-morrow than Garrick; it depends so much upon 
his humour at the time.” 
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that if on his refusal I, with a grave face, tell him I have his figure exactly 
made and dressed as a puppet in my closet ready for public admiration, 
the fellow will not only consent to your acting, but what is more extra. 
ordinary will lend me money, if I should say I want it.” 


Such a description from such a malicious tongue as Foote’s must 
be taken cum grano, and with a very large one; nevertheless, Foote 
did gain his point, and Wilkinson appeared in the farce, with, he tells 
us, prodigious success. But his imitations of the Covent Garden 
actors, which he introduced, called forth so earnest a remonstrance 
from them that Garrick was obliged to interfere. ‘The reprimand was 
given in the presence of the whole company, who very heartily joined 
in snubbing the presumptuous mimic. The speech of Mossop, a cele- 
brated heavy and bombastic tragedian of the day, was very comical : 


“Mr. Mossop, the turkey cock of the stage, with slow and haughty steps, 
all erect, his gills all swelling, eyes disdainful, and hand upon his sword, 
breathing as if his respiration was honour, and, like the turkey, almost 
bursting with pride, began with much hauteur, ‘Mr. Wilkinson, phew! (as 
breathing grand) Sir—Mr. Wil—kin—son, Sir, I say—phew—how dare 
you, Sir, make free in a public theatre, or even in a private party, with 
your superiors? If you were to take such a liberty with me, Sir, I would 
draw my sword and run it through your body, Sir! You should not live, 
Sir! and with the greatest pomp and grandeur made his departure.” 


This speech and the exit upset the gravity of every one, even Gar- 
rick, and brought all scolding to an end with an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

This was not the last time that Wilkinson’s safety was threatened 
by this terrible tragedian. Some years afterwards, when Mossop was 
manager of one of the Dublin theatres, he made him a liberal offer to 
join his company, which Tate, being already engaged by Barry at the 
other house, was obliged to decline. Upon leaving Macklin’s resi- 
dence, where the negotiations had taken place,— 


‘Mr. Mossop rose up suddenly and said; ‘ Sir, I wish to attend you.” On 
crossing the channels which were very dirty he offered me his hand very 
politely, then suddenly walked on for the space of five or six minutes, 
when after a tragic ejaculation he stopped and said, ‘ Sir, Mr. Wil—kin— 
son! how do you dare to live, sir?’ ‘ Why, sir, I do not think it strange 
my daring, but liking to live, having such plentiful tables where I am 
daily made welcome in Dublin with such a number of respectable friends.’ 
‘Sir’ said Mossop, ‘you are going to play in Crow Street Theatre with 
Barry, sir; and sir, I will run you through the bo—dy, sir, if you take the 
liberty to attempt my manner by any mimicry on the stage. You must 
promise me, sir, on your honour you will not dare attempt it; if you break 
that promise, sir, you cannot live; and you, Mr. Wil—kin—son must die, 
as you must meet me next day, and I shall kill you, sir.’ ” 


Tate answered him very coolly, that if he insisted upon such a 
serious termination to the dispute, it would be his wish to have an 
affair of honour with him in preference to any other gentleman, on 
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account of his theatrical consequence ; as, if he were fortunate, it 
would deter many from being impudent, and if he fell in battle, it 
must be with éclat,as it would be by the hand of so celebrated a 
tragedian. This reply somewhat staggered the challenger, who had 
expected to inspire fear by his terrible threats : 


* At last he spoke the following words. ‘You dare not take me off, sir; 


or if you do, dare not take me off more than a little; if you do more, sir, 
you shall die.’ ” 


There is another amusing anecdote of this personage, which is 
worth repeating. His managerial career was not a prosperous one; 
bad business and extravagant habits brought him into difficulties, and 
rendered him unable to pay his performers : 


“<The Distressed Mother’ was to be acted—Orestes, Mr. Mossop; An- 
dromache, Mrs. Burden. The salaries had not been paid for several weeks, 
and she was in the true character as the distressed woman. With infinite 
difficulty she forced access to the general, Mossop; for it was hard to 
accomplish admittance on account of many inconvenient reasons, unless 
on a Sunday, and on that grand levée day performers and tradesmen were 
too menial to be admitted. But with the force of a heroine who, dauntless, 
surmounts all barriers and tyrants at will, so Mrs. Burden burst into the 
inmost recesses of his prison-house, and when arrived at the royal hall, she 
was as determined to preserve her character—for at the awful voice of 
Mossop she, Andromache like, was prostrate at the feet of her royal 
master, and uttered forth in tragic tones, ‘O, sir, for God’s sake assist me, 
I have not bread to eat, I am actually starving, and shall be turned into 
the streets.’ 

“ Mossop (in state). ‘ Wo-man !—you have five pounds per week, wo-man !’ 

“ Mrs. Burden. ‘True, sir, but I have been in Dublin six months, and in 
all that time I have received only six pounds. I call every Saturday at 
the office for my salary, but no money is the answer. Besides, sir, your 
eredit and your honour is at stake; how can I play Andromache, the 
Trojan Queen, without black satin shoes »’ 

‘“‘ Mossop. ‘Woman begone! ‘I insist on your having black satin shoes 
for Androm-a-che. And, wo-man, if you dare ask me for money again, I 
will forfeit you ten pounds, wo-man !’ 

“So ended that real tragical scene of penury and pomposity.” 


But to return to Tate’s imitations. They had afforded the audience 
so much delight that, upon their omission in obedience to Garrick’s 
order, on the second night, the whole house so clamorously demanded 
them that the manager was obliged to give way: 


“* Hey, why now, as they insist,’ says Garrick, ‘I do not see that I am 
bound to run the hazard of a riot in my theatre to please the Covent 
’ Garden people; and if they are not satisfied with your serving up Mr. 

Foote as a dish, why, it is a pity you could not give me; but that you say 
is not possible with any hope of success. Why—now—haste, they are 
making a devilish noise ; and as you have begun your taking off, why go on 
with it, and do what comes into your head, and do not in future plague me 
with your cursed tricks again.’ ” 
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Wilkinson takes him at his word, and imitates him in three of his 
favourite parts. From that time the imitations go on nightly. But 
while Wilkinson wins only applause and thirty shillings a week, Foote 
reaps a golden harvest. 

Our young hero never loses an advantage for want of confidence, 
and although at this time scarcely twenty years of age, essays the 
part of Othello, in Garrick’s theatre, for his own benefit. He is an 
indefatigable ticket-seller, and, as in Dublin, the misfortunes of his 
father and the unpopularity of the Marriage Act having procured 
him many friends, he has a crowded house. 

After this triumph he goes into the provinces, to Portsmouth, 
where his adventures are of too essentially a private and profes- 
sional nature to interest the general reader. I cannot, however, 
resist culling the following portrait of one of the company :— 


“Mrs. White was a most extraordinary character, and worthy of record. 
Whenever Burden, her son-in-law, gave offence, which was almost per- 
petual, she used thus to harangue her daughter, ‘Ma’am, you have married 
a feller beneath you—you played Lucy last night in ‘The Minor’ better 
than Mrs. Cibber could have done, upon my sould, and yet this scoundrel 
would hurt such a divine cretur” ‘True Mamma,’ replied her daughter, 
‘but suppose he should cut his throat?’ ‘Let him cut his throat; but 
he won’t cut his throat, no such good luck. But I'll tell you what, ma’am, 
if you contradict me, I'll fell you at my feet, and trample over your corse, 
ma’am, for you’re a limb, ma’am; your father on his death-bed told me 
you were a limb. You are pure as a ermined ma’am, and you sha’nt live 
with your husband, ma’am; you have no business, ma’am, to live with your 
husband; the first women of quality, ma’am, don’t live with their husbands, 


ma’am; the best women of fashioned upon yearth don’t live with their 
husbands, ma’am.’ ” 


At another time this daughter, while being instructed in the acting 
of a part, was told that a certain sentence, being a parenthesis, should 
be spoken in a different tone to the rest, “A parenthesis? What's 
that ?” she inquired. The mother, who happened to be present, angry 
at this betrayal of her daughter’s ignorance, burst forth, “ O, what 
an infernal limb of an actress you'll make! What! not know the 
meaning of prentice! Why, prentice, ma'am, is the plural of 
prentices !” . 

While Tate, however, is at Portsmouth, Garrick, happening to be 
on a visit to a gentleman in the neighbourhood, sees him play Hamlet 
one night, and finding that he stands well with the officers and best 
people in the town, takes him into great favour, promenades arm-in- 
arm with him, bespeaks a night at the theatre, and hopes that Wil- 
kinson will appear in a favourite part. Which Wilkinson promises, 
but finds he has reckoned without his host : 


_ “When I summoned the company, the three or four theatrical potentates 
in power pertaining to the petty state were refractory, each wanting to be 
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principal on the occasion, and by a majority of votes I lost my lieutenancy. 
A Mr. White was the yearly Garrick, whose fame resounded from the 
county of Devon to the bounds of Hampshire ; therefore neither he nor 
they would permit any display of mine, as each wanted to be a surprising 
actor, and be elected by due right of merit in Drury Lane house of lords 
and commons. Says the morning gin-and-brandy-cag hero, with a face 
unknown to cleanliness, speaking affectedly, and leaving out the letter 7, 
‘Why is Mr. Wilkinson to appoint a play for this Mr. Ga—ick? Who 
is Mr. Ga—ick? Mr. Ga—ick has no command over our company at 
Portsmouth. Mr. Ga—ick cannot, I think, be displeased with my Mac- 
heath, though I want no favour from Ga—ick,’ assuring himself thereby 
of showing even Garrick—‘ here you shall see what you shall see,’ and by 


that performance be engaged at Drury Lane and make King David 
tremble.” 


Upon his return to London, Garrick continued his favour, invited 
him to breakfast, and, better still in the actor’s estimation, gave him 
parts. However, it was his last season at Drury Lane. 

He now makes overtures to Rich. “ Well, Muster Williamskin, 
you are much improved since I began to larn you. I think I must 
engage you: name your own terms,” said the eccentric manager. 
Terms were arranged, and Wilkinson proposed to make his appear- 
ance in Foote’s new comedy of ‘The Minor,’ in which the author 
had satirized him under the name of “Shift.” Eager for revenge, 
Tate now proposed to return the compliment. No man was more 
sensitive to ridicule than Foote, who ridiculed everybody, and upon 
hearing of this intention, immediately sought out Rich, and thus 
addressed him, with many more expletives than we transcribe :— 


“* You old hound, if you dare let that pug-nosed Wilkinson take any 
liberty with me as to mimicry, I will bring you yourself, Rich, on the stage. 
And if he dares to appear in my character in ‘ The Minor,’ I will instantly 
produce your old stupid, ridiculous self, with your three cats, and your 
hound of a mimic altogether, next week at Drury Lane, for the general 
diversion of the pit, boxes, and galleries, and that will be paying you, you 
squinting old Hecate, too great a compliment.’ ” 


After Foote had departed, denouncing vengeance on him and his 
eats, Rich, with a most woeful countenance, met Mr. Sparkles, one of 
his actors, “ Why, Muster Sparklish,” he said, “ Muster Footseye has 
been here, and he says if I let Muster Welliamskin act his parts upon 
the stage, he will write parts for me, my cat, and Muster Williamskin, 
and bring us all upon the stage ; so we mustn’t act what we intended.” 
After much persuasion, however, the manager consented to brave 
“Mr. Footseye’s” wrath; “but he was still frightened,” adds Tate, 
“and I believe dreaded an affront on his favourite cat more than on 
himself.” 

So great was his success that Rich offered him six pounds a week, 
benefits, and an engagement for three years; but Tate loved “to be 
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free as air,” and refused to bind himself. The fact was that, accus- 
tomed to be the star of provincial towns, he could not reconcile him- 
self to the inferior position into which he must of necessity have 
sunk in the great London theatre. So after a while he went back to 
the country. 

In Norwich a laughable mistake threw an ill odour upon his 
previous popularity. He had advertised for his benefit, in imitation 
of Foote, “that he would treat all the ladies and gentlemen with Ta.” 
The people took the announcement literally, and by three o'clock in 
the afternoon the town was in a mob about the theatre doors; the talk 
was how he would be able to find cups and saucers for such a number 
of people. His imitations of Garrick, Barry, and the rest were not 
understood, as probably not one of the audience had seen any of them ; 
the whole affair was regarded as a hoax, and resented in no gentle 
manner. 

The actor’s position in the good city of Norwich does not appear 
to have been a very elevated one at that period. It was the custom at 
benefit times for the beneficiaire, whether male or female, to attend the 
bill deliverer round the town, and everywhere he left a bill to 
humbly solicit attendance: neither rain nor snow was considered to 
be an adequate excuse for neglecting this duty. Every play-night 
a drummer and trumpeter went round to give out the programme 
of the performance, without which not a soul would enter even 
the gallery. A similar custom, our biographer states, obtained at 
Grantham. But once upon a time a certain body of actors re- 
solved not to submit to this degradation, and omitted the summons. 
The people would not come; they persisted, and still the same empty 
benches. The Marquis of Granby sent for the manager, and said 
to him: “Mr. Manager, I like a play, and I like a player, and 
shall be glad to serve you; but, my good friend, why are you all so 
offended at the sound of the drum? I like it, and all the inhabitants 
like it. Put my name on your play-bill provided you drum, but not 
otherwise.” The company could not resist the advice of so great a 
man; they tried his suggestion—the drum was beaten—and the 
theatre was crammed. 

While at Norwich his old enemy Foote made him an offer to join 
his Haymarket company, which he accepted, and a reconciliation took _ 
place which was interrupted only with life. The Haymarket Theatre, 
he tells us, at that time merely consisted of a few trumpery scenes, no- 
wardrobe but such as was hired from a second-hand clothes-shop in 
Monmouth Street, and stage properties were less known there than 
in the most distant rustic company that scoured the country round. 

At the end of the season Wilkinson again returned to the provinces. 
But after a time grew weary of his wandering life and invested all 
his savings, some two thousand pounds, in the lesseeships of the York,. 
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Hull, and Leeds theatres, known as the York circuit, which he con- 
ducted for upwards of thirty years with great success. Many great 
actors and actresses, who afterwards became the idols of the London 
stage, owed their first advancement to his discrimination; among 
others Kemble, Faweet, and the elder Mathews, Mesdames Inchbald, 
Jordan, and Siddons. As he grew old he became as eccentric as any 
character that figures in his memoirs; the stories related of his 
peculiarities would fill a volume. 

I cannot forbear quoting an extraordinary monologue which the 
elder Mathews used to give in imitation of him. He had contracted 
a habit of jumbling together in one speech half a dozen different 
subjects, and of twisting names with a perversity worthy of old Rich. 
The following scene took place after he had been away on a short 
excursion. Upon a table in front of him lay Murphy’s ‘Life of 
Garrick,” at his feet a spaniel pup, and on the table a bottle of cough- 
drops : 


“*T hope, sir,’ says Mathews, ‘you have enjoyed your trip, and not 
suffered from your exertions.’ ‘Why, as to that, Mr. Madox, answers 
Wilkinson, ‘not but I am glad I went, for the weather was very fine; and 
if it hadn’t been for the firing of the pistols I should have enjoyed it very 
much; but to be sure Mrs. Siddons was all in all, not but I have a great 
disgust of women with black faces, it’s never a pleasing sight—and the 
old women were hideous. But then her dignity was indeed wonderful! 
and if you ask- me what is a Queen, I should say Mrs. Siddons. Still to 
come into the room when one’s asleep, and run all over one’s face—ugh !— 
is more than any one would like to imagine; and I have a particular horror 
of rats! At the same time when they carry fire-arms about their persons, 
and let them off close to your ear, all through a piece, it makes your head 
ache; and I’ve such a cough that I can’t get a moment’s sleep when I’m 
upon my back; and—what with Murphy’s ‘ Life of Garrick ’—I really 
have been a great sufferer all night. D’ve been recommended this bottle 
of drops to cure me, but I’ve been greatly disappointed in it. It’s full of 
blunders and shamefully incorrect. I took three drops upon a lump of 
sugar and it made me very sick. Not but Henry Johnstone, who by-the- 
bye, is a remarkably fine young man, but he does not know what he writes 
about when he asserts that Garrick had never played before the king. 
Now at the time ‘The Chinese Festival’ came out, Johnstone surprised 
me very much with his strength, for in the first place he threw little 
Lucky, the black boy, over a high bank, and carried Mr. Orford, who per- 
formed ‘Captain Halpin’ (reverse the order) on his back into a cavern, 
lifting him up as easily as I lift this puppy, so you must suppose he must 
be pretty strong; he’s thorough-bred, and he’ll let you hold him up by the 
tail without squeaking, as you see; but then he’s a fine pantomime actor, 
sir. Still, as I said to Mrs. Wilkinson, where is there to be found such 
another as Mrs. Siddons.” 


Tate Wilkinson died in 1808, and, spite of his eccentricities, 
aniversally regretted. 





A Song of the 3ce. 


Axsove the calm sky seems to sleep ; 


The glacier breeze blows cool and sweet ; 


The blue crevasse lies wide and deep, 
A second sky beneath our feet. 


On every side we see the snow, 
Fields of pure white instead of green, 
And here and there we hear the low 


Clear music of some stream unseen. 


At each stroke of the sturdy axe ° 
Ice diamonds tinkle down the slope ; 
"Neath crunching heels the névé cracks, 
Our feet are firm, and firm our rope. 


Swiftly and surely upwards press, 
The summit we shall soon attain, 
And then—how short is happiness !— 


The end is to come down again. 





Vittoria Contarini; or, Love, the Craitor. 


Cuapter III. 
THE FRANCISCAN SETS HIS OWN TRAP. 


Baron FaxenserG had surveyed the horizon, and duly noted the 
clouds. He was fully conscious of the gravity of the situation, but he 
was not dismayed. He had perfect faith in that great bureaucratic 
system in which he had been nurtured—he had been taught to be- 
lieve, and he did very firmly believe, that red-tape and dockets govern 
the world, always premising that the red-tape must be tied according 
to traditional knot, and the dockets folded according to traditional 
pattern. Thus, possessing the tape, the dockets, the tying, and fold- 
ing, you possessed the rod of empire. Granted the difficulty of the 
situation, the solution was perfectly simple—if red-tape and dockets 
were good for ordinary conditions, then more red-tape and more 
dockets would be required for extraordinary ones—given only more 
official minutize, more official zeal, and the status in quo would be 
effectually preserved. 

I do not affirm that Baron Falkenberg’s theory has always been 
successful in practice—quite the contrary, but it isa theory of such 
transparent simplicity, and it lends itself so easily to the comprehen- 
sion of mankind, that it has always been a favourite with persons who 
are miscalled statesmen, and many nations which have gone to wreck 
and ruin through its practice, have faithfully adhered to it as a 
method of political and social restoration. 

Well, Italy was in a ferment—Germany was in a ferment—Venice 
was in a ferment, but Baron Falkenberg was master of himself. The 
great deep underlying influences which sway mankind were moving 
like the ground-swell ere the coming storm—but Baron Falkenberg 
stood firmly rooted upon his bureaucratic faith. I will not say he 
was calm, the perfect official is usually fussy on great occasions, for 
an aggregate of small things is not conducive to calmness, and with 
Baron Falkenberg zeal took the form of petulance—but every official 
appliance was in perfect order ; outside, indeed, the vast movement to- 
wards Italian unity—inside, an office working at high-pressure tension 
—spies everywhere, spying everything—zealous clerks at huge folios, 
recording everything alphabetically, with accurately-ruled margins— 
nothing too big, nothing too little for their penmanship—a touch of 
a bell from Baron Falkenberg’s desk, and a clerk, breathless with 
hurry, and excitement, and zeal, would in two minutes produce, a 
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ponderous tome, containing the sayings and doings of this or that 
suspected family. 

It so chanced that on the evening of the very day on which Count 
Platten had conveyed the challenge to Marco Contarini, Baron Fal- 
kenberg was pacing up and down his official chamber on the tip-toe 
of expectation ; the whole power of his office had been unsuccessfully 
applied to the capture of Count Grimani, but the last new spy who 
had been enlisted into the service had satisfactorily indicated the 
whereabouts of the fugitive, and had moreover undertaken to lead a 
posse of police agents to the very spot where, at a given hour, he 
would probably be found. 

The Baron was not best pleased with the authorities at Vienna; he 
had just received a despatch ordering two more regiments to leave the 
garrison of Venice and join the head-quarters of the army on the 
Mincio—he had undertaken to hold the city with a given number of 
men, but this number had already been greatly reduced—and this, 
too, in the face of vague rumours of an intended émeute. 

“ Does the Council at Vienna,” he murmured, “think I can hold 
the city by moral foree? I might hold it with half the number of 
men, if I could lay hands on that arch-conspirator Grimani, the very 
soul of that infernal National Society. I’ve held the cursed brood 
a dozen times in my hand, but at the grasp of my fingers they slip 
away like phantoms.” He struck the bell upon his desk with petu- 
lant foree—an obsequious office messenger responded quickly to the 
summons. 

“Any fresh intelligence of this Grimani? Has Father Onofrio 
returned ?” 

“ Not yet, your Excellency.” 

“ Let him report himself to me the moment he enters.” 

‘Number 23 has just reported himself,” observed the messenger. 

“The Contarini spy!” exclaimed the Baron. “ Where is he ?” 

“ With the chief clerk of the secret intelligence department, under- 
going the formal interrogatories.” 

“T’ll question him myself,” exclaimed Falkenberg ; “send him in, 
and let him be accompanied by the clerk who enters letter ‘ C.’” 

With a profound bow the messenger left the chamber. 

“ These Contarini must be closely watched,” muttered Falkenberg. 
“There's danger in that old Count Contarini, with his affected sub- 
mission to our rule. I'll wager my life that this plot for an insurrec- 
tion is being hatched under his very roof.” The clerk of letter «C ” 
entered with a heavy ledger-like book under his arm, which he laid 
on the desk before his chief. 

“Find the Contarini heading !” 

The clerk obeyed, opening the book at the required place. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Falkenberg with surprise and extreme 
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displeasure ; “ what's the meaning of this? no margin, and no ruled 
lines! Is this a time, sir, to despise the great traditions of our 
office ?” he asked with severity. 

The clerk of letter “C” grew very red, and stammered something 
about a new clerk and press of business, and he thought perhaps it 
wouldn’t matter ! 

“Not matter, sir!” exclaimed Falkenberg with vehemence; 
“ fidelity in the little is fidelity in the large. Pshaw!” he continued 
peevishly, “I can’t read without a proper margin. I’ve always been 
accustomed to a margin—a margin is the essence of official life. 
What's this? ‘Lock hampered yesterday,’ ‘detected strange voice ; 
hum—send in the spy.” 

The clerk obeyed with alacrity ; he was only too happy to escape 
from further dissertation upon marginal virtue. Pietro was ushered 
into the room ; he had doffed his livery, and assumed the disguise of a 
gondolier. THe felt very ill at ease; it was the second time he had 
stood face to face with Baron Falkenberg in an official position, and 
an interview with the Baron was not a thing to be lightly forgotten. 

“Well, you lazy scoundrel, you've not managed to earn your ten 
thousand florins all this time.” 

“Not yet, your Excellency,” answered Pietro in trembling voice ; 
“but I shall soon, I’m sure 1 shall—only give me time.” 

“Has that lock been hampered again ?” inquired Falkenberg, re- 
ferring to the ledger. 

“The lock is right enough, please your Excellency,” replied Pietro, 
with a cunning grin; “it was the door which was fastened against 
me this morning when I tried to enter the saloon. I again detected 
a strange voice.” 

“ And when they admitted you?” eagerly inquired the Baron. 

“TJ found nobody but the Count and his daughter,” rejoined Pietro. 

The Baron again consulted the ledger, and carefully weighed the 
recorded information. All the movements of the Count were accu- 
rately noted, together with his household expenditure to the smallest 
item. 

“ Draw an order for the arrest of Count Contarini!” exclaimed the 
Baron, after a short period of thought. “I'll sign it forthwith——’” 

The office messenger entered to inform the Baron of Father 
Onofrio’s return. 

“Send him in!” exclaimed the Baron, with impatience. 

Father Onofrio, as he was styled, was the last spy added to the 
staff of the Secret Intelligence Department. He had been recom- 
mended by a spy in whom great confidence was placed. This Onofrio 
confessed that he had himself tampered with dangerous things and 
dangerous persons ; but he had been snubbed and slighted by the 
National Society. He was needy, well-nigh starving—he was ready 
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to sell his knowledge for very bread; and, although he had never 
qwite succeeded in effecting the arrest of any of the members of the 
dangerous band, his information up toa certain point had been proved 
to be correct. It must be mentioned that the Baron personally did 
not by any means approve of the soi-disant Father. The man was 
rough and brusque, dare-devil and defiant; he was accustomed dog- 
gedly to dictate his own course of action. This was objectionable 
enough, but the sting lay in the fact that the spy’s suggestions were 
manifestly superior to the suggestions emanating from the Baron, 
whose amour propre was thereby constantly wounded. Nevertheless, 
Onofrio was not a man to be discarded at a desperate juncture. 

Father Onofrio was announced, and Count Grimani stalked into the 
room in the garb of a Franciscan. He loved the disguise; he was: 
forced to tell lies, and he enjoyed the satire of telling them in the 
despised dress of a monk. There was a marked contrast between his 
manner and the obsequious manner of Pietro. Without the slightest 
invitation on the part of the Baron, he threw himself into a chair, and 
thrust out his legs with affected weariness. 

“Have you secured that devil, Grimani?”’ inquired the Baron 
eagerly. 

“ All but,” was the answer vouchsafed. 

“All but!” exclaimed the Baron with impatience,—“the old 
story.” 

“No thanks, of course,” retorted Grimani, sullenly. “Why, we 
tracked the fox to his hole—fox, do I say? No, bird; for he must 
have escaped us by flight through the air. Every cranny that a 
weasel could have wriggled through was stopped. I held the salt in 
hand ; just one pinch on his tail, I said, and the ten thousand florins 
are mine ; but the bird had flown!” 

“Curses on it!” ejaculated Falkenberg. 

“My own exclamation,” continued Grimani, calmly, “ for I had lost 
the ten thousand florins; but we gained something—we seized a 
printing-press, and a lot of papers just worked off—a proclamation, 
apparently! Come, come,’ and Grimani’s manner changed to banter, 
“you've got him, Baron—pshaw! you’re playing with me—you’ve 
got him.” 

“No, I tell you!” answered Falkenberg, in a provoked tone. 

“ Why, he flew into your hands!” exclaimed Grimani, derisively. 
“On the best authority, he fled to the Palazzo Contarini; what was 
Pietro doing ?” 


“The fool is here,” rejoined Falkenberg, glancing sternly at Pietro. 
“Let him speak for himself.” 


“Qh, holy father!’ cried Pietro, with alarm; “if I had only 
known——” 


“You might have guessed it,” answered Grimani. “That ham- 
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pered lock, Pietro—that hampered lock, yesterday !—this morning !' 
You let the prize slip through your hands.” 

“Fool and idiot!’ exclaimed Falkenberg, with more than usual 
petulance. “I'll have you strung up as a traitor—that I will!” 

“Mercy! your Excellency,” whined Pietro, in abject terror— 
“mercy! this Grimani is too much for a man’s wits.” 

“To think we should have lost such a chance!” continued Falken- 
berg, losing all command of temper. “ Well, if we've not secured 
Grimani, at least we'll make sure of one traitor—Contarini shall be- 
arrested forthwith.” 


“Contarini arrested!” exclaimed Grimani, without betraying any 
emotion. 

“The warrant’s being now drawn; every hole and corner of that 
cursed palazzo shall be searched.” 

“ By all means,” answered Grimani, quietly ; “but if you intend 
playing the game in that manner, I must throw up the cards.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked Falkenberg, nettled by the significant 
smile on Grimani’s lips. 

“Why, the thing’s as clear as day,’ exclaimed Grimani, with 
assumed impatience. 

“ If you arrest Contarini, you scare the bird from the covert; leave- 
Contarini undisturbed, and Grimani must be caught in the trap.” 

“ Aye, aye,” assented Falkenberg, with very ill grace. “ We'll 
draw a cordon of spies round the house. Pietro can manage to con- 
ceal some of our most trusty men; then at a signal——” 

“Then at a signal!” echoed Grimani, contemptuously. “ Pshaw! 
Do you think that’s the sort of snare to set for Grimani? Why, 
Grimani can scent an Austrian plot a mile off. No, no, there must be 
no cordon of spies, no police concealed in the house—the game must be 
played by Pietro alone. There, Baron, my hand on it,” and he griped 
Falkenberg’s hand with sudden grasp; “to-morrow evening, Count 
Grimani in his own person shall stand face to face with you.” He 
then turned to Pietro. “The game is in your hands, Pietro; be on 
the alert. When you have ascertained that Grimani is really in the 
Palazzo Contarini, you must give some signal——” 

“T have it!” exclaimed Falkenberg, anxious to contribute some 
slight quota to the scheme. “ A gondolier shall be kept plying, as if 
by accident, before the Palazzo ; at a wave of the hand he shall shoot 
beneath the balcony. Drop this signet ring to him.” Falkenberg 
drew the ring from his finger, and gave it to Pietro. “In ten minutes 
the house shall be surrounded by soldiers.” 

“ Excellent device,” exclaimed Grimani, in patronizing tone; “ but 
don’t let spy or soldier approach until Pietro gives the signal, or all 
the labour will be lost. ‘To your post, Pietro,” he continued; “ vigi- 
lance, and the reward is ours.” 
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“ Your last chance, Pietro!” said Falkenberg, with threatening 
gesture. ‘Success, and your fortune is made; failure, and, by 
Heaven: Pietro, with many bows and protestations of zeal, 
shuffled out of the room, right glad to make his escape with a whole 
skin. 

“Any further commands?” demanded Grimani, lapsing into his 
usual dogged manner. 

“No; by the way, the papers you seized ?” 

“T had almost forgotten them,” answered Grimani, carelessly. “A 
proclamation from the secret society;” and he handed a roll of 
paper to Falkenberg, who scanned one of the copies with eagerness, 
Grimani standing close at hand, and looking over his shoulder as he 
read. 

“Hum! Signed by the scoundrel himself,” observed Falkenberg. 
“ Come, this is satisfactory. See, ‘The Secret Society of Venice 
strictly commands all true patriots to abstain from acts of violence 
towards the Austrians.’ ” 

“Very satisfactory,” rejoined Grimani, dryly. 

“ After all, this paper may only be some blind,” said Falkenberg, 
cautiously. 

“Tt may,” assented Grimani, with that smile which always irritated 
his employer. 

“T’'ll not relax my vigilance,” said Falkenberg, endeavouring to 
command his temper. “If you have any intelligence to communicate, 
I shall be at Colonel von Stettenheim’s quarters this evening. 

Falkenberg withdrew, but not before Grimani had succeeded in 
purloining the Vienna despatch from his pocket. A mean act, truly, 
but it was done for the love of Venice. Grimani glanced rapidly 
through the document. “Two more regiments ordered to the fron- 
tier! Then to-morrow evening we strike the blow, and Venice will 
be free!” He cast the paper from him, and, with that burning hope 
of freedom, tears filled his eyes—the tears of a hard, stern man are 
more terrible than his curse; they told the story of a soul writhing 
with bitterness and shame, for Count Grimani was a patriot, and not 
aslave. He felt that he possessed the qualities of a statesman, and 
he was forced to pursue a calling which he abhorred. He knew, as 
his tears fell on the rough, brown sleeve, that freedom would wash 
the stain of falsehood and deceit from his soul; no longer a mean 
trickster through the curse of tyranny, but a freeman, with freedom’s 
gift of truth and honour. “Not yet,” he murmured, “ not this night, 
but to-morrow—death or liberty; and now, one last lie to save that 
rash boy’s life, and win Vittoria’s cold heart!” 
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Cuapter LY. 
THE CAFE SINGER. 


Maxtmtuian voN STETTENHEIM was adored by every man in his 
regiment. He was by popular admission the very beau ideal of an officer 
and an accomplished gentleman. It must be confessed that he offered 
a very fascinating but evil example to the young officers who fell under 
his command. He was handsome and of gallant bearing, he pos- 
sessed a bonhommie which was irresistible, and he viewed all the 
events of life through a medium of good-natured, easy cynicism which 
was very piquant and amusing, and this tinge of cynicism was ever 
deepest and most amusing in its spirit of depreciation when women 
and love formed the topic of conversation. Nor was even the thought 
of death free from this taint. ‘I’ve tasted all the pleasures,” he would 
affirm—“ drained the cup—repetition is not happiness!” and, as the 
smoke of the cigar curled from his handsome lips, the young men who 
listened to his words thought that cynicism was the greatest of all 
gifts, and that a light sneer afforded the best solution for the riddles 
of human life; and they little witted, and as little he as they, that 
their master would one day learn, and through that very love which 
he so greatly despised, the fallacy of this mess-room philosophy. In a 
strictly military point of view, Colonel Von Stettenheim was admitted 
on all hands to be a magnificent regimental officer. He had gained: 
his command at an early age, through Court influence, but he had 
deserved it for acts of cool audacity on the battle-field; and he pos- 
sessed the power, which only belongs to men of power, of converting 
the easiest and most familiar manner of the mess-room and social: 
intercourse into the rigid disciplinarianism of the parade-ground. 

The Third Regiment of Croats was quartered in one of the forts 
which commanded the entrance landwards to Venice. Colonel von 
Stettenheim had for quarters a casemate chamber of large dimensions, 
and furnished with the necessaries, but certainly not the luxuries of 
life. There were sufficient tables and chairs, however, to accommo- 
date all the officers when the Colonel gave a reception. In one corner 
of the room, screened off by a large folding screen, stood the Colonel’s: 
camp bed and toilet appliances. The Colonel’s receptions were most 
popular, particularly with the younger officers. It was a recognized 
principle that every one was at perfect liberty to sing, laugh, talk, and 
make unrestricted noise at pleasure. The tables were covered with 
varieties of drinks—Vienna beer being the special favourite—and 
tobacco in unlimited quantities; indeed, an atmosphere of smoke: 
dense as a London fog was held to be a necessary element in the 
entertainment. 

The reception to which Baron Falkenberg was about to repair 
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possessed a particular interest. ‘The Colonel had announced his in- 
tention of offering to his guests some special attraction, the nature of 
which he declined to divulge. Always noisy as these entertainments 
were, the tiptoe of expectation added to the restless turmoil. Colonel 
von Stettenheim and three other officers of more mature age were 
‘striving manfully to carry on a rubber in defiance of laughter and 
song, but old choruses of student life surged up ever and anon, and 
their boisterous jollity rendered scientific card-playing well-nigh im- 
possible. Chief favourite of all these choruses was that familiar 
student chorus which embodies as a maxim, and not as a protest, in 
rhyming Latin verses set to a tune of swinging lilt, those words of 
St. Paul, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” “ Gaudeamus 
igitur, let us rejoice, therefore, whilst we are young, because, after jolly 
youth, and after decrepit old age, the grave lays hold of us.” The 
chorus was in thorough harmony with the Colonel’s philosophy, and it 
was a right good chorus for light hearts to carol in that gateté de coeur 
of youth, ere the coming of the latter days, when indigestion and the 
many other ills this flesh is heir to, convert the maxim into a sarcasm. 

But though the philosophy of the song accorded with the Colonel’s 
theories of life, the noise was too much for endurance. The Colonel 
lost the rubber. “Come, you fellows,” he exclaimed in goodhumoured 
protest; “less of that dreadful row. Here’s a compact with you. 
Relieve us from this abuse of vocal art, and I'll reward you with songs 
worth the hearing.” 

“Hurrah, gentlemen,” exclaimed a young officer, “Colonel Max is 
about to give us a song.” 

“ Bravo!” was the cry from all parts of the chamber. “Silence for 
Colonel Max !” 

“Songs, gentlemen,” exclaimed the Colonel, ‘‘ but not from my lips. 
T’ve engaged that little minx, the café singer, Stella, to come to my 
rooms to-night.” 

The announcement was received with general acclamation. 

“ Little Stella,” exclaimed an officer, “ with her delicious affectation 
of modesty !” 

“And all her wicked impudence underneath,” rejoined another 
officer. ‘“ What, guitar and all, Colonel Max ?” 

“Yes, guitar, and impudence, and modesty, all combined,” answered 
the Colonel. “ Egad, the girl was half afraid to venture here alone, 
in such—what shall I say ?—good company; but I’ve pledged my 
word she shall be treated like a princess at the very least. And now, 
young gentlemen, as a reward for my generous act, permit us, ancient 
fogies as we are, to play our game in peace.” The Colonel resumed 
his seat. ‘“ Deal, Major Stoltz!” and the Major proceeded to shuffle 


the cards ; but the game was interrupted by the entrance of Baron 
Falkenberg. 
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“Ah, Baron,” exclaimed the Colonel, rising to meet his guest; 
“welcome to a soldier’s quarters. Gentlemen, permit me—Baron 
Falkenberg! Pshaw! you all know the Baron—the guardian angel of 
every son of the Fatherland here in Venice.” 

“ By the way, Baron,” inquired Major Stoltz in a slight tone of 
banter, “is that fellow Grimani secured yet ?” 

“Not a fair question, Stoltz,” interrupted the Colonel ; “ military 
men have no business to pry into the mystery of civil affairs.” 

“ Koad,” exclaimed Falkenberg, somewhat nettled, “I wish some of 
you gentlemen had the pleasure of looking after that scoundrel. He 
leads me a perfect life of hide and seek.” 

“Come, I'll undertake to find him for you,” exclaimed the Colonel. 

“Where I fail, you’d find it a hard matter to succeed,” rejoined 
Falkenberg somewhat pettishly. 

“ Pardon me,” continued the Colonel. “The truth is, you civilians 
leave these Venetians too much alone.” 

“TLeave them alone! Why, I watch them day and night !” 

“T mean you should endeavour to cultivate friendly relations with 
them—force them into terms of intimacy—break up that frozen 
barrier which stands between Austria and Venice.” 

“ Kiss the fair Venetians!” exclaimed Falkenberg with a significant 
laugh. 

“ Well, that’s one method,” rejoined the Colonel. . 

“ And a good method too,” cried several officers. “ Bravo, Colonel 
Max, kissing for ever!” 

“You youngsters must remember,” answered the Colonel in a tone 
of affected authority, “that in the matter of kissing, Colonels are per- 
mitted a certain discretionary power which is denied to subalterns.” 

This dictum was met by a protesting murmur. 

“Take my word for it, Baron,” continued the Colonel with a smile, 
“there’s philosophy in a kiss. It destroys isolation. A kiss must 
have a sequence !” 

“ A sequence, yes—a blow!” rejoined Falkenberg dryly. “I accept 
your words. Did you count the cost of that kiss, Colonel ?” 

“ An impulse of the moment—some devil or the other of mischief 
had got into my blood, I can’t account for it otherwise. I’d long 
been provoked beyond endurance by the quiet insolence of these 
Venetian women—the insufferable contempt they show towards us. 
I hadn’t a conception who the girl really was, and, for the matter of 
that, it was pitch dark, and I never saw her face after all, more’s the 
pity ; they say it’s a face worth looking at. A shriek—a black veil ; 
I tore it aside—more shrieks; but I kissed her lips, egad—voila 
tout !” 

“Not voila tout,” persisted Falkenberg ; “a duel.” 

“Be it a duel,” rejoined the Colonel. “TI shall disarm that boy—or 
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a flesh wound, perhaps ; the seconds will interpose, the honour of every- 
body will be satisfied—c’est find !” 

Falkenberg coughed a sceptical “hum,” and Stettenheim turned 
towards an orderly who was waiting to address him. 

An Italian monk desired to see Colonel von Stettenheim on pressing 
business—the man would take no denial. The Colonel, with some 
impatience, gave directions to the orderly for the monk to be 
admitted. 

‘“‘ Has Stella arrived ?” inquired a chorus of anxious voices. 

“You impatient boys,” answered the Colonel, “when you have 
reached my mature age, you'll discover that no one woman is worth 
all this fuss; the world is full enough of women, in all conscience, 
and one woman is extraordinarily like another.” 

Grimani, in his Franciscan disguise, was ushered in by the orderly ; 
his manner was entirely changed—he feigned intense terror, his 
features were those of a man who had experienced some great alarm— 
he stood dazed and helpless in the middle of the room. 

“ Why, it’s Onofrio!” exclaimed Falkenberg with surprise. 

“ You know the fellow, do you?” said Stettenheim. 

“One of our spies, that’s all,” answered Falkenberg. “ What do you 
do here?” he inquired in a tone of displeasure. 

As soon as Falkenkerg had spoken, Grimani slunk up to him and 
cowered at his feet. ‘‘Oh, Baron!” he cried in a thick tremulous 
voice, *‘ it’s a mercy I’m alive—the saints protect us! Iwas going on 
my way when I left you——lIs it safe for me to speak?” he asked, 
glancing round in abject fear. 

“You are safe enough here; these barracks are strong enough to 
protect you,” replied Falkenberg grufily. 

“No place is safe,” answered Grimani, clutching the Baron’s hand 
in terror; “that fearful National Society can pierce all walls—aye, 
doors of iron. I was seized, gagged, my eyes bandaged, a pistol held 
at my forehead: ‘Your life is forfeited! whispered a voice in my 
ear. ‘It is known to the Secret Society that you are an Austrian 
spy—every movement of yours is watched! My throat is dry!” he 
gasped, “ drink, drink !” 

A young officer good-naturedly brought him some wine, which he 
drank eagerly. ‘“‘ Your life is forfeited, whispered the voice, ‘for 
treachery to Venice!’ The cold metal touched my brow—I tasted 
death. After a terrible pause the voice continued, ‘ Your life is 
spared—the hand of the avenger is stayed—the Secret Society chooses 
you as an instrument for its work: do that work or die !’” 

“ And the work?” exclaimed Falkenberg. 

“T swore only to reveal it to the person whose interest it 
concerns.” 

“ His name ?” asked Falkenberg. 
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“Colonel von Stettenheim |” 

“IT am Colonel von Stettenheim !” exclaimed the Colonel, coming 
forward. 

“Good sir, you are Colonel von Stettenheim ?” and Grimani rose to 
his feet. 

“Yes, I tell you; say what you have to say, and be brief.” 

“We must be alone,” muttered Grimani. 

“By your leave, gentlemen,” exclaimed the Colonel with im- 
patience, “ I'll hear what the fellow has to say ;” and Falkenberg and 
the officers retired apart. 

“This letter from the Secret Society of Venice to you, Colonel 
von Stettenheim,” and Grimani thrust a Jetter into the Colonel's 
hand. 

“ Pshaw ! is that all?” exclaimed the Colonel, and he glanced over 
the contents. 

“ Good sir,” continued Grimani in an undertone, “the voice bade 
me tell you that if you disobeyed the injunction you would surely 
die, that no power on earth can save you from vengeance, that the 
Secret Society would strike you down amid the bayonets of your men 
—the bayonets of your men!” he reiterated emphatically. ‘‘ Oh, sir, 
be guided by me!” 

“Gentlemen,” exclaimed Stettenheim in an indignant tone, “ this 
letter is a very simple affair.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake,” whispered Grimani in the Colonel’s ear, “do 
not provoke vengeance by a revelation of the secret.” : 

“Silence, fellow!” answered the Colonel, thrusting Grimani aside. 
“Gentlemen, the National Society threatens me with death if Marco 
Contarini fall in this duel to-morrow. Assassination! the vile 
cowards, do they think this threat will stay my hand ?” 

“I pray you, sir,” interposed Grimani with strong affectation of 
terror, “to think well of it. I speak as one whose own life is 
threatened.” 

“You have done your work, fellow—go!” answered Stettenheim 
with contempt. 

“No, no; for mercy’s sake don’t drive me forth—it’s death to me 
—death !” 

“This is folly, Onofrio!” exclaimed Falkenberg, entirely deceived 
by the spy’s simulation of terror. 

Grimani with a look of despair turned to the Baron and clung to 
him. “Save me, save me!” he cried in a piteous voice. I dare not 
venture forth alone. I’m known as a spy now—it’s death, death, I 
say!” 

“We can give the fellow shelter till you go, Baron,” said Stetten- 
heim, moved to pity by Grimani’s exhibition of alarm. “Ho, there!” 
An orderly entered in obedience to the summons. “Let this devout 
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priest remain in the guard-room until Baron Falkenberg leaves the 
barracks.” 

« A thousand blessings for this protection,” murmured Grimani, “a 
thousand blessings!” and conducted by the orderly, he left the 
chamber. He felt he had won his point. “ Bluster as he may, my 
gallant Colonel will think twice before he allows his sword to do 
mortal injury to Marco Contarini.” 

Stettenheim was irritated rather than alarmed by the threat. “ By 
my soul,” he exclaimed, “the insolence of these Venetians increases 
day by day! You'll join us in our game, Baron? Egad, I wish the 
curs would rise and meet us hand to hand—a dose of lead would 
teach them better manners. I pray you, gentlemen, make merry. 
I'm sorry this singing girl has broken her faith ; but if we lack the 
song, we've got the wine. My next invitation shall be a command.” 
An orderly entered and addressed a few words to the Colonel. “ Ah, 
a woman below!” he exclaimed. “Hurrah, the girl has come at last, 
my boys! Here, some of you gallant fellows, go and welcome her. 
A princess, remember—l’ve given my word for an honourable greeting. 
The Colonel’s commands were readily obeyed. “Let those boys run 
after a woman if they will,” he exclaimed with cynical brightness, “ we 
have all been runners after that delusive prize in our day, and now the 
day has arrived for sitting still, hey Baron? Come, you, and I, and 
the Major, and our good friend the doctor here, will stick to cards. 
For my part, I’ve arrived at an age when that jade fortune courted 
at cards is just as fascinating as the smiles of a woman.” 

“The salons of Vienna tell another tale,” observed Falkenberg 
with a dry laugh. 

“Ah, Baron, never believe what walls whisper—lath and plaster is 
a sad liar.” 

“T stand by my story,” persisted the Baron; “in love or war, 
Colonel von Stettenheim always wins the victory.” 

“Come, come, Baron, not this levity amid the solemnity of whist 
— it’s for you to deal.” 

Half-dragged, half-led, but with reluctant steps, and evidently 
dismayed by the boisterous greeting, the woman, closely veiled by the 
accustomed mantilla, was conducted triumphantly to Stettenheim’s 
chamber ; as she entered she was greeted by cries of “ Brava! Stella, 
brava !” and, surrounded by officers, she was led up to the whist 
table. 

Stettenheim was engaged in sorting his cards, and his back was 
towards her; he was not at the trouble to rise or even turn his head ; 
he addressed her in tones of good-natured banter. 

“Ah, faithless girl! better late than never ; however, make up for 


it by giving these gentlemen some of your raciest songs—those extra 
wicked songs, I mean.” 
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“ Brava! the wicked songs,” was echoed by a dozen voices. 

“Let the girl have room to sing, gentlemen!” exclaimed Stetten- 
heim ; “make a circle; begin Stella, no time to lose.” 

The woman addressed a few words in a low tone to an officer near 
her. 

“Hey, what does she say ?” inquired Stettenheim. 

“ She says she wishes to see you alone,” replied the officer. 

The words were greeted by a chorus of laughter. 

“ Nonsense, I don’t want to see her,” rejoined Stettenheim. “I want 
to hear her voice.” 

The woman again spoke to the officer. 

“ Colonel Max, there’s some mistake ; it isn’t Stella after all; it’s a 
lady who wishes to see you.” 

The badinage and banter waxed still more vehement. * 

“Well, gentlemen!” exclaimed Falkenberg, rising from his chair, 
“T think under these delicate circumstances, it would be becoming in 
us to withdraw.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed Stettenheim, somewhat annoyed. “ Pray 
sit still, Baron; the lady must be good enough to wait until our 
game is finished, or go, if she prefers that course. I’m too much 
accustomed to impertinent intrusions of this sort,” he added, in a lower 
tone. “It’s for me to play, isn’t it?” and he threw down his card. 

The group round the woman was broken up, and for the moment 
she was left standing alone; she elected to remain, and the young 
officer she had addressed led her aside, and politely placed a chair 
for her behind the screen, which sheltered her from the general gaze 
of the room. 

It is difficult to say how long this shelter would have been suffi- 
cient to save her from impertinent intrusion. A veil over a woman’s 
face is a great provocation to curiosity ; and it was clearly manifest by 
his manner of reception, that their host did not consider her worthy 
of very dignified treatment: some excitement, moreover, was needful 


to compensate for the loss of the café singer’s racy songs; but fortune . 


favoured the lady’s incognito through a happy diversion of interest 
created by the arrival of Count Platten. 

“ Here’s Platten!” was the cry on all sides; it was well known the 
mission upon which Platten had been engaged. 

“Platten is acting as my second in this duel!” exclaimed the 
Colonel, by way of excuse, to Falkenberg, as he rose from the table. 
“ Well, Platten, will the fellow fight ?” 

“He doesn’t flinch, I'll say that for him,” answered Platten. 

“Have you made all the arrangements ?” 

“The shore of the Lido; at daybreak to-morrow.” 

“ Excellent ! we shall be in good time for parade afterwards.” 

Count Platten’s entrance was quickly followed by that of the 
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Sergeant-Major, who attended for the purpose of announcing to the 
Colonel that the patrol was about to leave the barracks. 

“Ag late as that?” exclaimed Stettenheim. “Gentlemen, the 
Sergeant-Major reminds us of duty—one word before we part. This 
duel is to the death; either I or Marco Contarini must fall, Ill 
shake each man’s hand.” 

They all shook hands with him and bade him adieu, but they had 
little fear that their champion would be worsted in the encounter. 

“Good night, Platten, I shall expect you at four o'clock to- 
morrow morning; have a gondola in readiness. I leave everything in 
your hands.” 

Falkenberg was about to withdraw with the rest. ‘Come, Baron, 
you needn’t run away; if we have been baulked in our whist, we can 
at least have a quiet game at écarté. Pshaw! this is not the first duel 
I have fought; the work I have on hand won’t make me a dull com- 
panion, I promise you.” 

“Thanks, Colonel; but I’ve got that spy of mine to look after ; 
and, pardon me, if I "remind you that you have a lady waiting your 
leisure.” 

“JT guite forgot it,” answered Stettenheim, with a laugh; “ but 
nonsense, Baron, a trifle like that needn’t drive you away.” 

“You really must excuse me. I shall take advantage of the patrol 
to reach my own quarters. Farewell.” 

“Tf it must be so, then farewell.” 

“Don’t forget your engagement to me for to-morrow evening!” 
exclaimed Falkenberg, turning back on the threshold; “half-past 
nine the General and staff sup with me at the Café Quadri.” 

“T shall be with you, Baron, life permitting.” 

“Your life is safe enough with such an antagonist,” answered 
Falkenberg, with a sneer. “By the way, you will have to pass my 
quarters, call in for me at a quarter to nine.” 

“Good,” answered Stettenheim, and Falkenberg departed, leaving 
the Colonel alone with the veiled stranger. 

Although a duel was on the ¢apis, there was much mirth among 
the young subalterns as they crowded out of the Colonel’s chamber. 
“ Gaudeamus” had a verse fitting for the occasion, and derisive snatches 
of chorus were borne down the long stone corridor. “ Vivant omnes 
virgines,” young and lovely, of course. “ Vivant et mulieres ;” it was 
in truth the very song for an earthly paradise, only death sat piping 
an obbligato accompaniment: “ Nos habebit humus.” 

Stettenheim, without noticing the woman, proceeded with studied 
unconcern to the table at the end of the chamber, and having selected 
a cigar, and lighted it with great care, he threw himself at perfect ease 
into an arm- chair.” 

“Well, my girl, I’m at your service.” 
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In answer to hissummons, the woman advanced a few steps towards 
him with trembling gait. 

Ere this, he had not been even at the pains to look at her; but a 
moment’s glance revealed the beauty of her form and struck him with 
admiration. 

“ A charming figure !” he exclaimed, with sudden enthusiasm ; “if 
the face is only half as lovely,” and he gazed at her as a man might 
gaze on the perfect symmetry of a horse. 

“Come, throw off that veil, and let’s see the face ;” and his gaze 
was an insult, and the woman felt that her beauty was degradation. 
With trembling fingers and almost involuntary action she obeyed his 
command and drew aside the veil, and Vittoria Contarini stood before 
the Austrian officer in all her beauty of form and face, with downcast 
eyes and countenance flushed with shame and indignation; and he, 
lolling insolently in his chair, gazed shamelessly on her beauty. 

I have said she might have sat to Bonifazio, aye, or to those greater 
masters Titian and Veronese, and they would have delighted to paint 
her face worthy of their highest intellectual efforts—clothing her fair 
form in those rich Venetian tissues, and those mysteries of light and 
shade, and that golden glow of their wondrous power. 

Still sitting, he let her stand before him, and eagerly drank in her 
beauty. ‘By my soul, a lovely face!” he murmured; “eyes with 
passion lulled to rest, and lips—full lips—and blushes, too—blushes in 
a barrack! Oh, wondrous gift to have retained the power of blushing !” 

His loathsome admiration and the bitterness of his badinage nerved 
her at last—falling back apace, she drew herself up to her full height, 
and with her countenance full of dignity and pride and indignation, 
she met his gaze, face to face, unflinchingly. 

“ Sir, I am the Countess Vittoria Contarini.” 

He was utterly taken aback—confused; but far less by the an- 
nouncement of her name than by the nobility of her presence—it 
needed no name, indeed, to tell him that he was sitting in the presence 
of a lady. He arose, stammering some excuse, and offered her a 
chair—she declined his offer with dignified gesture. He had met 
many women ere this, and he thought he had fathomed the mystery 
of woman’s nature; but he only knew women in their degradation— 
proud, it may be, insolent and domineering, but still degraded—he 
had never yet met a woman in all her grandeur and purity. He felt 
she was different from all other women he had ever met, but how dif- 
ferent, he had yet to learn; and he little deemed that in this know- 
ledge she was destined to be his teacher. 

‘‘ Allow me, Madam, to offer a thousand apologies for the rudeness 
of your reception. For the honour of our service, I pray you to 
believe me, that if I had had the slightest conception it was a lady 
who sought this interview—but you entered wholly unannounced.” 
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“TI acquit you of all blame,” she answered, accepting the amende 
with quiet dignity. ‘“ But these are officers’ quarters ; I did not dare 
to announce my name.” She felt the change in his bearing and 
demeanour, which her assumption of dignity had wrought; but if a 
thought of exultation flashed through her mind, it was quickly effaced 
by the recollection of the supreme purpose which had led her in her 
hopeless despair to seek such an interview. Her voice and coun- 
tenance quickly revealed the anxiety of her heart. 

“ T know what I risk in coming here—the bitterness of scandal— 
contempt of the world—scorn of my own countrymen—hatred of my 
family ; they would kill me if they knew it; but I am ready to bear 
all shame, endure all scorn, only grant the prayer I make—spare my 
brother when he stands before you to-morrow.” 

The woman was at his mercy ; her countenance was one to which 
emotion lent fresh and varied interest; he was at least resolved to 
enjoy this revelation of beauty to the utmost bound. 

“ Madam, a duel is the fortune of war,” he answered, with affected 

coldness. 
_ “Nay, in this case, the certainty of death,” she exclaimed, with 
increased agitation. “ How should a mere boy meet you? Is hea 
foeman worthy of your steel? Have mercy on me,” she prayed 
piteously ; “ it is a sister who prays this mercy.” 

“ The military code of Austria,” he rejoined. “I have no freedom 
in this matter.” 


“ Does that code counsel you to kill a boy? Is that a law for 
brave men ?” 

There was a tone of sarcasm in her voice. He was at a loss for a 
reply. With a shrug of the shoulders and an ejaculation, “ Well, 
well,” he turned away. 

“No, answer me,” she cried. “I appeal from a conventional law 
to the noblest feeling of your heart. Nay, do not turn away—look me 
in the face, and tell me that this is a law for brave men.” He had 
meant to revel in her beauty, and she was challenging him to look 
upon her face. 

“He might avoid this duel,” he answered with embarrassed air. 
“An apology, even—and yet I know not that I dare accept an 
apology.” 

“ He dare not make one,” she rejoined. “ I have striven for it, but 
it was in vain. His honour is too deeply pledged with his own 
countrymen. He can die, but a coward he cannot be.” 

This answer relieved him from his dilemma. 

“ Well, Madam, what would you have me do?” 


“Spare him. You are master of your weapon—a flesh wound, not 
death.” 


“ Impossible!” he answered. 
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“‘ Impossible!” she cried, in a voice of anguish. “ No, not that 
word—that word of misery. His death is mine; have mercy ona 
woman. Nay, take your triumph, if you will; tell the world that 
a Venetian girl, the daughter of the proud house of Contarini, 
humbled herself before the Austrian officer, and begged her brother’s 
life; and that he, touched by her abject misery, granted her 
prayer.” 

“ Madam, it cannot be. Nay, I do pity you. I would do all in 
my power to help you; but the Secret Society of Venice has rendered 
all forbearance on my part impossible. Their act, not my will, binds 
me to this work. A threat of death by the dagger hangs over my head 
if harm befall your brother. Mark me, if I spare his life, I stand 
before my comrades as a coward awed by a company of miserable 
assassins. I dare not flinch; I am forced in very honour to defy this 
threat. This duel must be to the death.” 

“ Oh misery!” she exclaimed ; “ what is this you tell me?” 

“ Here’s the letter, Madam—tread it ;” and he placed the threaten- 
ing letter in her hand. 

Dazed and bewildered, scarcely knowing what she uttered, she 
exclaimed at a moment’s glance: “ Count Grimani’s writing. This, 
then, was the meaning of his promise.” 

He caught at her words. “ His promise!” he exclaimed ; “ you have 
seen Count Grimani lately, then? His promise! Doubtless you are 
aware of the lurking-place of this arch-conspirator? By my soul, if 
Baron Falkenberg had the slightest suspicion of this!}——” 

Terrified at the admission she had made, she threw herself in an 
agony of fear at Stettenheim’s feet. 

“ Have mercy on me, he is my affianced husband ; do not make me 
his betrayer.” 

The woman was at his feet ; but he had only conquered her through 
the very superiority of his vantage ground. As she knelt to him in her 
misery and tears, he rapidly reviewed the situation. He was resolved 
to win her—he was resolved to: make this Venetian girl, with her 
beauty and her grandeur, the crowning triumph of his life. Nota 
single point must be thrown away. 

“ Rise, Madam,” he said, with the utmost courtesy. “I am a 
soldier, not a police-agent—have no fear. Those random words which 
you have uttered are safe with me. On my honour, I will not betray 


. How can I find words of gratitude?” she answered, and tears of 
gratitude stood in her eyes. He thought he had made a master- 
stroke by this manifestation of generosity ; he little guessed the use to 
which her noble nature would turn it. 

“TI will plead no longer,” she exclaimed, with an expression of 
heartfelt relief. “TI have learnt the nobleness and generosity of your 
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nature. I know my brother’s life 7s safe; you are a soldier and a 
gentleman—a murderer you cannot be.” 

“ You honour me too much ;” he protested, with a sense of shame 
at his heart. 

“ Thold to my faith,” she answered, with thorough confidence. 

“ Well, well—as far as I dare promise——” 

“T ask no pledge, Colonel Von Stettenheim. I will not bind you 
by a promise; better than all words, I have learnt the nobleness of 
your character. I came here broken-hearted, I go in peace.” 

She turned to leave the room, drawing the mantilla close over her 
face. When they stood on equal terms, the superiority remained with 
her; could he deny the generosity which she had in her own nobleness 
of heart imputed to him ? 

“ This girl absolutely makes a fool of me,” he muttered. 

Before reaching the door, she turned, and with sudden impulse 
hurried up to him, and clasping his hand, pressed it to her lips !—many 
a shameless kiss, but this was a kiss of honour. Again she left him 
without uttering a word ; she was about to enter the corridor, but at 
the threshold she uttered a cry of alarm, and once more flew to his 
side, clinging for protection to his arm. 

“ Save me, save me!” she cried, in agitated voice. 

Baron Falkenberg, in a state of great excitement, followed by 
Grimani, hurried into the room. 

“ By all the saints, Stettenheim, it’s reported that that :fellow 
Grimani is secreted in these very barracks.” 

“It's a fact, Colonel,” exclaimed Grimani, throwing back his cowl. 

Colonel von Stettenheim considered that the presence of Baron 
Falkenberg was quite sufficient to account for Vittoria’s alarm. 





Carter Y. 


THE AUSTRIAN COLONEL INTERVENES, 


Virrori regained her home in safety, her incognito preserved. She 
had been conducted to her gondola by Colonel von Stettenheim. As 
he led her down the long corridors she had clung to him in trepida- 
tion—the terror of Grimani’s presence had converted him into a 
friend; strange, indeed, that she should thus cling for protection te 
the very man whose insult had occasioned all her woe. He was 
playing a deep game of finesse, and his natural bonhomée and his 
tone of high breeding and gallant bearing strengthened his hands. 
He treated her with the utmost respect, or rather he exhibited towards 
her that easy, natural manner, marking perfect equality, with which 
a gentleman addresses a lady. He pressed her hand, and renewed his 
promise when she entered the gondola. 

Well, he had promised that no harm should befall Marco, and he 
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had saved her, unconsciously indeed, from the terrible consequences of 
discovery by her affianced husband: for these mercies at least her 
heart might justly beat with gratitude. She feil musing over that 
assuring expression of his handsome features when he raised her from 
the ground, and declared that he would not betray her to Baron 
Falkenberg. What harm thus to muse? She was a Venetian, he 
was an Austrian, they were wide asunder as pole from pole—but 
harm or not, that expression of his face was graven on her memory. 
With musing came exultation,—her beauty, and in their self-com- 
munings women do not deny the truth on that point,—her commanding 
presence and stateliness, had manifestly had their worth in the eyes of 
a man who was said by popular report to be sated by woman’s charms. 
She felt the triumph of the interview had been with her. But, alas, 
with exultation, and, indeed, through the very fervour of exultation, 
came rapid revulsion of feeling. As the vital force which had sup- 
ported her during the ordeal of the interview gradually ebbed away, 
chill doubt took possession of her soul. 

She had determined to see her brother in the morning before he 
left the house. Her painful anxiety would not allow her to close her 
eyes; she stole into Marco’s room and watched him as he slept, and, 
fostered by the cold night air, the dead silence of the house, and her 
own bodily weakness and fatigue, the doubts assumed terrible propor- 
tions. All faith in Stettenheim’s promise died away; the remem- 
brance of his insulting gaze, and her own sickening feeling of shame, 
wholly veiled the bright impression of his countenance. The man 
was well known to be a reckless libertine, a despiser of women and 
woman’s honour, and she had been dreaming in her foolish fancy that 
she, a woman—and he must have met hundreds of women quite as 
fair—had touched that man’s better feelings, and evoked generosity 
from a purely selfish heart. Her recent faith looked utterly futile 
and inadequate ; she had been fool enough to trust her brother's life 
to this straw of hope, she had been contemptible enough in her 
miserable vanity to rejoice in the thought of her own beauty, while 
her face ought to have burnt with the crimson of shame and a 
loathing sense of self-degradation. 

A feeling of utter loneliness crept upon her. Hour by hour the 
great clock of St. Mark’s Place announced the progress of the night. 
She must never reveal to a living soul the wild folly she had com- 
mitted in risking an interview with the Austrian. Even Marco, who 
loved her best, would hate her, nay, almost kill her for that compro- 
mising act. “If some one would only love me,” she murmured in her 
wretchedness ; “even for a very short time, I could die happy.” She 
tried to think of the mother she could scarcely recollect, but the thought 
was too vague for consolation. Love and help were far away in heaven 
—and in her weakness, gazing forth at the stars, heaven seemed very 
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far away—too far for her poor, weak prayers to reach, and she felt too 
weak of soul even to frame a prayer. “Our Lady must come down and 
seek me; I cannot seck Her.” Time dragged thus painfully through 
the night ; at last the hour arrived at which Marco ought to be aroused, 
Pietro had had strict orders, but Pietro was snoring away in his 
distant chamber, with his lies and treachery for a pillow. Marco was 
sleeping soundly, so calmly and quietly, indeed, that he scarcely 
appeared to breathe. How could she awake him? What, her voice 
arouse him to meet death? Impossible! She hung over his pillow 
anxiously, waiting for Pietro to give the summons. As she gazed 
upon the sleeper, the quiet sleep seemed to grow still more quiet, 
until if became in her distempered gaze as quiet as the sleep of death. 
He was lying on that bed as he might lie there lifeless in the next 
short hour or two. She could bear the sight no longer; she must see 
him move, she must break the horrible spell. ‘“ Marco!” she cried, 
“dearest Marco!” He started at her voice, gazing on her in the 
dazed manner of awakened sleep’; but she could not bear to speak to 
him, she fled to her own room, locked the door, and threw herself 
upon her bed. 

Tt all passed like a dreadful nightmare. She tried not to listen, but 
her ears were very quick to hear—Pietro’s shuffling step in the pas- 
sage—Count Salvetti’s arrival—Marco’s step as he approached her 
room. “Farewell, darling sister, keep a good heart.” She could not 
answer him. She: heard his departing step, Count Salvetti’s whispered 
tones, and a chill feeling at her heart told her they had left the house. 
How long she remained lying down, whether it was sleep or insensi- 
bility from exhaustion, she could not tell. She regained her con- 
‘sciousness, and then some vague terror seemed to fill the room. She 
started from her bed, and hurried from her chamber into the great 
saloon; if haply she might find her father, even the harsh voice of 
chiding and rebuke was better than the misery of solitude. 

As she entered the saloon, the level rays of dawn were pouring 
through the window. 

“Oh, hateful sun!” she cried; “lighting the road to death. 
They meet on that very shore of the Lido where he and I have 
played together so often. Oh, Marco! dearest Marco! I would sell 
my heart’s blood to save your life, and yet I am forced to remain here 
in helpless agony and watch the dawn of this terrible day. Death 
seems to lurk about my footsteps. I must have some living being to 
cling to, some blessed word of comfort and support.” 

Count Contarini presently entered the saloon ; he also had passed a 
sleepless night, and, like his daughter, had been unable to summon 
courage to see Marco. 

“Oh, my father!” exclaimed Vittoria, as she approached him with a 
heart languishing for love and sympathy, but with timid, uncertain step. 
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He checked her approach with cold gesture. 

“ Has he gone, Vittoria ?” 

“He has,” she answered simply. “I watched at his bedside all 
night; he slept quite calmly, Count Salvetti came here qt four 
o'clock; they left together.” 

“Enough, Vittoria; you can leave me.” 

She lingered with a sorrowful, scared look. 

“You hear me,” he continued harshly. ‘I wish to be alone.” 

“Qh, let me remain with you,” she exclaimed in beseeching tones. 
“Chide me as you will, but do not drive me from your presence. 
Oh, not now; now that the terrible moments have arrived; now 
that, may be, they stand face to face. Oh, give me one word of 
sympathy.” 

“Sympathy!” he answered. “ How can I give you niece ? 
You, the unfortunate cause of this misery.” 

“Oh, but innocent,” she exclaimed. 

“The cause, I say.” 

“ Have mercy ! if you knew how dear he is to me, how much I love 
him.” 

“Love him,” rejoined her father in a tone of contempt. “ What 
can you do to show your love ?” 

What could she do? She had indeed done all she could—risked 
her fair repute, risked insult and even outrage, and in her utter 
hopelessness she felt the result was nought. 

“Tell me,” continued her father, bitterly, “can your love for him 
turn this Austrian from his thirst for blood ?” 

“No, it cannot,” she answered, in desponding tone; “ it cannot ; 
you are right. Ican do nothing.” She shrunk away from him, but 
he allowed her to remain in the room: there was mercy at least in 
that ; and awaiting the end for weal or woe, father and daughter sat in 
silence. 

She felt they had returned long before voices were audible, but she 
lacked courage to move from her chair. At last her father caught 
the sound of voices. 

“They have come back, it must be all over,” he exclaimed; and 
trembling with emotion, he rose from his chair. She flew to his side. 

“That's Count Salvetti’s voice,’ she murmured, and advanced 
towards the door ; but with a sudden access of terror she flew back to 
her father’s side and clasped her hands over her face. How terrible 
might be the sight which would meet her eyes! 

The door opened, Marco entered. “Vittoria!” he cried, and her 
brother stood before her without the slightest scratch of injury. With 
a shriek of joy she flew to meet him, but before she met him a new 
impulse flashed into her mind. She fell on her knees and burst into 
tears, Yes, the mercy she could not seek had come unsought. The 
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unasked boon had been granted, not through the glow of faith and 
the ardour of prayer, but amid anguish of heart and the chill of 
doubt and depression, the Mother of all Mercy had descended to 
her succour. ‘Oh, miracle wrought for me!” she exclaimed ; “and 
I so faithless all the while. Oh, blessed Mary! pardon those wicked 
doubts, pardon these prayerless lips, pardon this dead faith.” And 
then she arose and threw her arms round Marco’s neck, and kissed 
him fervently. ‘Oh, Marco! thig is a blessed end; back safe to us 
once more.” 

Brother and sister stood locked in one another’s arms, while Count 
Contarini inquired of his son the particulars of the duel. Vittoria 
was so absorbed in the thought of her brother’s safety, that for 
a while his narrative scarcely reached her ears; but her interest was 
suddenly aroused by the mention of Stettenheim’s name. 

“ We stood face to face,” said Marco. 

“And how did he bear himself, this Austrian?” inquired Con- 
tarini. 

“ As we crossed our swords he seemed nervous, strangely moved,” 
answered Marco. 

“ Strangely moved !” exclaimed Vittoria, unconsciously disengaging 
herself from her brother’s arms. 

“To my surprise,” continued Marco, “he appeared to lack all 
skill with his weapon ; his guard was feeble.” 

“ Feeble!” she echoed, with surprise. 

“ At the fourth thrust I broke through his guard.” 

“‘ Well—yes,” she cried, with intense interest. 

“T wounded him.” 

“ Wounded him !” she exclaimed, in a voice of anguish. ‘‘ Wounded 
him!” and she shrunk away from Marco with a shudder. 

“Yes, wounded him, I say. I drew that cursed Austrian blood.” 

“ But not fatally, Marco, not fatally *” 

“No, it was only his sword arm.” 

“Oh, Heaven be thanked!” she cried, with a sigh of relief. “Not 
fatally then—not fatally ?” she reiterated, with the deepest anxiety. 

“A mere trifle, I tell you; but it stopped the duel.” Marco was 
irritated by his sister’s strange manner. “ What is the meaning of 
this exhibition of emotion ¢” 

“Nothing, nothing,” she answered. “ Your safety, Marco, your 
safety. Oh, if you knew how much I have suffered for your sake, 
you would forgive my weakness.” But her anxiety required fresh 
assurance. “ Not severely hurt, you say; only a slight wound ?” 

“Yes, I repeat, only a slight wound ;” and Marco turned from her 
with impatient gesture. 


“ Don’t be angry with me, Marco; I can’t bear to think of blood 
being shed.” 
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“ You show strange tenderness for the few drops this Austrian bully 
has lost,” exclaimed Count Contarini, in a tone of irritation and dis- 
pleasure ; and he marked his displeasure by withdrawing with his son 
to another part of the chamber. 

“Oh, precious blood!” she murmured ; “ blood of that noble heart 
which I have wronged with doubt. Ah, Colonel von Stettenheim, 
you have nobly kept your pledge.” And tears came into her eyes, 
and once more, and now undimmed by doubt, the recollection of that 
handsome face in all its nobleness of expression filled her mind. She 
felt, and the feeling was mingled with alarm, that this man, whose 
introduction to her had been through an insult, was intervening 
betwixt her heart and its old affections; that for the time, at least, he 
was standing between her heart and the brother she loved so well. 
This game of hearts was somewhat akin to a game of chess when 
the game is played by opponents who are separated by distance. He 
had sworn to win her, and she little knew the skill and finesse of her 
antagonist ; each move a deep calculation; yet on the whole the 
game was fairly matched, for with all his experience he had yet to 
learn how strong a woman is in the strength of purity and innocence. 

Without waiting for the usual signal, Grimani suddenly entered 
from the secret panel. He hurried up to Marco and laid his hand 
approvingly on the young man’s shoulder. 

“ Bravely done, Marco. I know all that has occurred. You have 
upheld the honour of Venice. Worthy of his name,” he continued, 
addressing Contarini. ‘“ Worthy of his family, worthy of Italy.” 

He then passed on to Vittoria, who, with the thought of the Austrian 
in her heart, trembled guiltily at his presence. 

“ Ah, Vittoria, I have kept my promise.’ 

" Kept your promise?” she exclaimed, scarcely for the moment 
understanding the significance of his words. 

“Has Marco received any hurt?” he asked, in a low tone. 

“ No,” she answered. 

“T have saved his life. Hush! it’s as well to let that boy think 
that he conquered the Austrian; but it was I who held back Stetten- 
heim’s arm. I who paralysed his power and skill.” 

“You ?” she muttered involuntarily. 

“T tell you I did it. I had awed Stettenheim with the threat of 
death. In abject fear he did not dare to strike. I knew the fellow 
was an arrant coward.” 

“ A coward, no!” she exclaimed, in all the fervour of her heart. 
She would have given worlds to have been able to vindicate the 
Colonel’s character from this mean aspersion; but the expression on 
Grimani’s face gave her timely warning. “At least the world 
declares that Colonel von Stettenheim is a brave soldier,” she added, 
in timid apology. 
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“Let the world hold to that belief,” he answered, with a sneer. 
“ We two at least know the truth.” He mistook her trepidation for 
coldness; she was about to turn from him. 

“Oh, Vittoria!” he exclaimed, reproachfully ; “have I not earned 
my reward? Where is this affection so warmly promised? ‘Oh, 
Carlo, if you save his life I shall love you so.’ I have saved his life, 
even at the risk of my own. Does your heart make no response?” 
He might have kissed her, though the recollection of the Austrian 
flashed into her mind; but he sought a gift, and not a permission ; 
he was too proud for that, and he entirely misunderstood the motive 
of her coldness. 

“ Still dead and cold,” he muttered. “TI understand ; the old insult 
rankles in your bosom. That kiss still smarts upon the lips; be it 
so. I will win your proud heart with ample vengeance, be assured of 
that.” 

“No, no,” she cried, in alarm; “not vengeance. I require no 
vengeance. I was foolishly excited at the time; besides, the insult 
is now atoned by blood.” 

“But not of my shedding,” he answered. “No, Vittoria, I have 
been forced to stoop very low—to bend to meanness and deceit, but I 
have sworn myself to avenge that insult. This very night I shall 
keep my word. Enough now,—my visit here concerns your father 
and brother. Count Contarini—Marco, I am the bearer of an im- 
portant communication.” 

“One moment,” exclaimed Marco; “TI have forgotten to secure the 
door.” 

“Tt is needless,” answered Grimani. 

“ But Pietro?” 

“ Have no fear,” continued Grimani. “ Indeed, I need his presence : 
by your permission I will summon him ;” and he struck on the hand 
bell. 

“ What does this mean ?” inquired Contarini, with astonishment. 

“Tt means that I dare once more be Count Grimani—that I dare 
cast off the spy’s disguise—that I dare face a treacherous cur like 
Pietro openly and without fear. I do this under the shelter of your 
roof—in a few hours more I shall be free to do it in the streets of 
Venice. Pietro comes.” 

Pietro shuffled into the room; he gazed suspiciously around; 
when his eyes fell on Grimani, an expression of surprise and fear 
darted into his face. He edged backwards towards the door, but the 
recollection that he had closed it on entering checked his movement. 

“You rang, signor,” he said, addressing his master with evident 
alarm and distrust. 

«That gentleman,” answered Contarini, pointing to Grimani, “ re- 
quires your services,” 
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“Signor !” gasped Pietro, bowing to Grimani. 

“My name is Count Grimani; you are well acquainted, I believe, 
with one Father Onofrio,a spy. Well, Pietro, Father Onofrio has 
kept his promise—ten thousand florins, Pietro—ten thousand 
florins !” 

Pietro was thunderstruck for the moment. When he regained ‘his. 
senses he made a sudden dash towards the balcony, but Grimani 
covered him with a pistol. 

“One inch further, Pietro, and you die.” 

Vittoria averted her face, and Pietro, terror stricken, fell on his 
knees, praying for mercy. 

“Do not harm him!” pleaded Vittoria. 

“Harm him, no!” answered Grimani. “ He is reserved for a 
traitor’s death. Your help, Marco;” and the two men rushed on 
Pietro, forced handcuffs upon him, tied his legs, and thrust a gag 
into his mouth. “ We are quite safe,” observed Grimani with a dry 
chuckle when the operation was satisfactorily concluded. “ Falken-- 
berg will leave us at peace; I’ve arranged matters with him. He is 
to wait for a signal from Pietro, so I fear his patience will be sorely: 
tried. Now for my mission.” 

“ But the scoundrel can hear,” interposed Contarini. 

“ The sharper punishment,” answered Grimani vindictively. “The 
knowledge he would have sold to the Austrians will be poured into 
his ears, but his reward will be death, not gold. I warned you yes- 
terday, Contarini, to be prepared for a rising;’ and then turning 
proudly to his betrothed, “ Ah, Vittoria, rejoice with me, the dagger 
is cast away ; once more we may grasp the sword of honour. The 
Secret Society has decreed a rising en masse against the Austrians 
this very night.” 

Her brother Marco, with the impetuosity of youth, cried, “ Bravo, 
noble Italy—free and undivided!” And she, too, was in the very 
heyday of life’s enthusiasm; but not a word of joy could she utter. 
Well, the prayer of her girlish heart, the long prayer of years, was- 
answered at last. ‘To-night, the post of danger might be hers—to- 
night, she might load the musket and pile the barricade, and seek 
the death she had coveted—her life-blood bravely shed for the love 
of Venice, and her soul at peace for evermore; but the thought 
which had risen between her and her brother and her betrothed, rose 
between her heart and her patriotism. Oh, bitter mockery of an 
earnest hope and a fervent prayer—an enemy, and, worst of all, an: 
Austrian, had utterly paralyzed the great purpose of her life. She 
could only find words for protest. 

» “A rising en masse! Oh, useless bloodshed !” 

“No,” replied Grimani; “ Venice will be free !” 

“Free! Crushed beneath the Austrian guns.” 
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“Have faith,” answered her betrothed, greatly marvelling at her 
expression of fear. ‘“ By to-morrow’s dawn the fleet of Italy will be 
at anchor in the waters of the Republic. In twenty-four hours 
Cialdini will enter Venice.” 

“ But the Austrian garrison ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Baron Falkenberg has delivered it into our hands. This evening 
he gives a grand entertainment to the Austrian generals and staff 
at the Café Quadri.” 

“The Café Quadri?” she exclaimed with dismay, for she remem- 
bered Falkenberg’s invitation to Stettenheim. 

“ Yes, the Café Quadri. Ata given signal we surround the house, 
and behold, in a moment, the brain of the Austrian force is paralysed. 
In default of leaders, the Croats and disaffected Hungarians will fall 
away like sheep.” 

“ But these officers will resist,” she urged with desperation. 

“The worse for them,” rejoined Grimani sternly. ‘ They will die 
to @ man.” 

“'To a man !” she echoed in blank despair. 

“To a man!” reiterated Grimani. “The web is woven—none can 
escape.” He turned from her, and his manner shewed deep con- 
tempt. ‘Count Contarini,” he continued, “the Secret Society places 
you in command of the third section of the National force. Marco, 
you are entrusted with the fourth; the old instructions stand good : 
at a quarter to nine o'clock you must lounge into the Café Florian, 
the piazza will be gradually filled with a crowd of persons, as usual, 
languid with the day’s heat, eager to enjoy the cvol evening breeze 
and the glorious moonlight ; as the bell of St. Mark’s strikes the half- 
hour, this random crowd will become as if by magic an organized force. 
You will immediately assume your command.” 

Undaunted by Grimani’s contempt, Vittoria made a vain effort to 
divert her father from the enterprise. 

“The scheme is so rash, so hopeless,” she urged. “A terrible 
presentiment tells me it must fail.” 

Her father, though pained, merely attributed her words to woman’s 
fear and weakness. 

“Thave sworn implicit obedience to the commands of the Secret 
Society ; I must obey!” he answered decisively. 

She then turned to her brother as a last hope. 

“Dear Marco! donot go; the plot must end in utter failure—death 
to all concerned.” 

Marco was absolutely aghast at her words. She had as a mere 
child been the first to evoke his sense of patriotism. They had so 
often talked together of this coming combat. She had sworn to 
stand side by side with him wherever danger was most threatening. 
He spoke to her with contempt, and almost abhorrence. 
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“ You are strangely changed, Vittoria—in days past I have seen 
you weep, that woman as you are, your arm was powerless to fight 
for Venice, and now you strive to turn us from the goal of freedom.” 

But the severest rebuke came from Count Grimani. 

“ My old comrade, I pity you,” he exclaimed, addressing Contarini, 
“and you too, Marco. I had imaged a noble example in this daughter 
of your house,—courage—endurance—undying faith in the destinies 
of Venice. I dare not go forth to wrestle with death, bearing in my 
bosom the image of a craven heart. My hand will be powerless to 
strike while burdened with this token of miserable cowardice.” He 
drew the ring of betrothal from his finger. “I cast it from me— 
henceforth we are strangers,” and he flung the ring to the ground. 

The bond was broken between them ; the disgrace and shame were 
hers; but mingled with the shame was the thought of the Austrian 
Colonel. 

“Grimani!” protested Count Contarini, with astonishment and 
pride ; and Marco’s blood fired up. 

“Count Grimani, recollect she is my sister; this act of yours 
dishonours us and our family.” 

Grimani answered the protest with calm deliberation. “Marco, 
condemn me if you will, but condemn me by the strength of your 
own conscience. You shall be Count Grimani for the nonce—pick 
up that ring, I say—place it on your finger, and then I will wear it 
on mine.” 

Marco answered the challenge with a deep sigh. That sigh de- 
clared the freedom of her hand from henceforth, and it also sealed 
her shame in the eyes of father and brother. She cowered away and 
sank into a chair. She seemed to have forfeited the honours of her 
birthright, and yet the old enthusiasms still dwelt in her soul; but 
the thought of thas man who had dealt so generously with her, lying 
murdered at that ghastly banquet, mastered every other feeling. 

Pietro had to be disposed of before the departure of Grimani. 

“T had almost forgotten that reptile,” exclaimed Grimani; “he 
would be safely stowed in that owbliette beneath the lower corridor.” 

“ How can he be conveyed there?” objected Contarini; “the people 
who inhabit the water story constantly pass to and fro.” 

“You must watch the entrance,’ exclaimed Grimani with ready 
suggestion. ‘Marco must contrive to raise the stone slab, we can 
then drag him down the panel stairs. I will watch here—quickly, 
time presses, I have many arrangements to effect ere night.” 

Marco and his father hastened to obey these directions; Grimani 
remained watching Pietro, who shivered with terror beneath his gaze. 
Nor was Vittoria less moved as she. furtively regarded Grimani’s 
hard, relentless features. She trembled to think what those hands of 


his were destined to do that very evening. “If I could but warn 
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Colonel von Stettenheim to stay away from this fearful banquet! 
No, a warning to him might raise a suspicion among the Austrians— 
a clue to the discovery of the plot. Alas! he must die; generous and 
noble as he is, his life must not weigh against the chances of this 
enterprise—a father’s, a brother’s life: he must die. ” She buried her 
face in her hands, and they were quickly wet with tears. 

Marco hurried into the room. “Grimani!” he exclaimed, “ I cannot 
raise the slab. I dare not call my father from his post.” 

“You watch here, I'll go,” rejoined Grimani. 

“Qne man’s strength is not sufficient, the fastenings are rusted.” 

“TI must try,” persisted Grimani; “ we dare not leave him here.” 

“ It’s useless for one man, I tell you.” 

“Then there’s only one method left,” exclaimed Grimani, cocking 
his pistol. ‘Come, Pietro, short shrift and speedy death—prepare to 
die ;” and Grimani pointed his pistol at the spy’s head. 

“Hold!” exclaimed Vittoria, starting from her chair. “I will 
watch him.” 

“You ?” rejoined Grimani, in a tone of contempt. 

“ Yes, craven’ as I am,” she answered—‘if he move, he dies. I 
have fired many a pistol, or, if need be, my fingers would grapple at 
his throat ; Marco knows I’m strong enough.” 

Grimani cast a glance at the miserable quivering old man lying 
helpless at his feet, handcuffed and bound; and then he turned to the 
woman whose hand he had discarded, and beheld her animated once 
more by all her grandeur and force. 

There seemed no danger in confiding the charge, all-important as 
it was, to her keeping: Judith could have been trusted, and Vittoria 
inspired a like confidence—it was somewhat of an amende too for 
what had passed, for even in the hour of a great enterprise a man 
might well feel a regret at having thrown away such a pearl of 
womanhood. 

“We can trust her,’ exclaimed Marco with confidence; but 
Grimani did not require any assurance: he placed the pistol in 
Vittoria’s hand, and, followed by Marco, left the room. 

She stood for the moment irresolute—she then knelt at Pietro’s 
side, and drew the gag from his mouth. 

“If you raise your voice you die,” she whispered. “Tell me how 
I can communicate with Colonel von Stettenheim ?” 

“JT will be your messenger,” he muttered, gasping with the pain of 
the gag. 

Fool!” she exclaimed, “don’t trifle with me. Ihave saved your 
life now, if you are faithful I will strive to save it hereafter. How 
can I send a note to Colonel von Stettenheim ?” 

“ At a wave of the hand a gondola will shoot beneath the balcony ; 
drop your letter—it will be safely conveyed to the Colonel.” 
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“Enough,” she answered, and quickly seating herself at the 
writing-table, with the pistol laid close to her hand, and facing 
Pietro, so that the slightest movement on his part without detection 
was impossible, she wrote with rapid pen a note to the Austrian 
Colonel. She folded the letter hurriedly, and melting the sealing-wax 
took up a large seal close at hand. 

“« Why, the crest will betray you,” muttered Pietro. 

“True,” and she felt for a seal in her dress. 

“'There’s a ring on my finger,” suggested Pietro: he raised his 
handcuffed hands towards her and stretched out the finger which 
bore Falkenberg’s signet. In her anxiety she pressed the melted 
wax on the letter to Pietro’s proffered seal, and quickly concealed the 
letter in her bosom. Grimani and Marco re-entered the room imme- 
diately afterwards. 

“T have not failed,” she exclaimed; “I surrender my charge:” 
and she returned the pistol to Grimani. 

“But the gag ?” he asked. 

“ He was stifled ; I removed it for the moment,” she answered. And 
then, as if to avoid any further conversation with Grimani, she re- 
tired to the balcony. 

“ Ah, youscoundrel!” exclaimed Grimani, seizing the gag; “I had 
forgotten that ring :” and he drew it from Pietro’s finger. 

“You had forgotten it,” muttered Pietro, “ but I hadn't, brother 
8 Sg 
Me Silence, you wretch!” and Grimani again thrust the gag into 
Pietro’s mouth. 

“Now, Marco!” and Grimani and Marco dragged Pietro through 
the panel. 

As soon as she was alone, Vittoria waved her hand from the 
baleony—a gondola, which was in waiting, quickly shot beneath: she 
threw down the letter, and staggered back into the room. 

“Saved! saved!” she cried—“ till all danger be over, he will be 
safe here with me.” 

Colonel von Stettenheim had indeed calculated upon receiving a 
letter from Vittoria Contarini; but he little witted how wonderfully 
fortune had favoured him—how kith and kin and a strange force of 
circumstances had conspired together to place the woman he sought 
én his power. 
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What is Genius 2 


Waar is Genius? The question has a thousand times been asked, 
explicitly in conversation, implicitly in written disquisition ; but I am 
not aware that it has ever been put broadly and distinctly in print 
for the purpose of finding something like an exhaustive answer to it 
by means of systematic and logical inquiry. I put the question now 
with that object. 

What is Genius? “Genius,” says Buffon, “is patience.” I dare 
say other persons had anticipated the great naturalist in his definition, 
and certainly several others since his time have repeated, or been 
credited with, the same formula. One of the latest authorities to 
give it currency, though he did not attribute it to Buffon, was Lord 
Derby, and anything proceeding from such deliberate lips acquires 
temporary authority. 

Yet, is Genius patience ? I could scarcely conceive a definition of 
Genius that went wider of the mark, or that was‘{nearer to being 
exactly the converse of the truth. Certainly it would be just as 
accurate to affirm that Genius is impatience. If Genius be patience, 
then almost every hedger and ditcher of Norfolk or Suffolk who bears 
without murmuring, or at least who did so till very recently and before 
Mr. Arch became an Apostle, his routine of labour,from boyhood to 
the grave on scant wages and no discernible outlook; every German 
official who slaves at his desk and uncomplainingly leads a long life as 
monotonous as a turnspit or a windmill; every Oriental devotee?who 
sits contentedly contemplating his own navel in serene anticipation 
of endless; annihilation; is possessed of Genius. Surely Genius is 
something very distinct and very different from that continuous and 
resigned operation, 


* When in the patient camel’s desert march 
The fore foot draws the hinder.” 


What element of truth there is in the assertion that Genius is 
Patience, and what people dimly mean when they make or accept it, 
we will see in due course. For the present I throw it behind me as 
inadequate and inefficient. 

“Genius,” says Goethe, “is concentration.” I cannot find where 
Goethe does say so, but I have heard the saying frequently attributed 
to him, and I seem:to recollect meeting with something like it many 
years ago in ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ Here, again, as in the preceding 
definition, there is a small element or glimpse of the truth ; but error: 
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prevails so enormously that we feel quite sure no man of Goethe’s 
reflective parts could have thrown out such a saying, save as an obiter 
dictum not to be too closely scrutinized. Were Genius concentration, 
every plodding Chancery barrister, every successful man of business 
who was not a speeulator, every good groom who was devoted to his 
horses, every crossing-sweeper whose thoughts never roamed beyond 
his besom, his path, and his coppers, would all be men of genius. 

Doctor Johnson is, I think, primarily responsible for the opinion, 
which has since taken various forms, that Genius is universal capacity 
accidentally taking a particular channel. This, without hesitation, I 
pronounce wholly and radically erroneous, containing no element or 
glimpse of truth whatsoever—nothing, in fact, but exterior darkness. 
Not unoften, however, this theory puts on a more respectable face, as, 
for instance, when we are told that “ Genius is, after all, only common 
sense working at a very high level.” But I should like to know how 
it happens that common sense gets to work at a very high level? Is 
it by trying? Numbers of men whose common sense no one ever 
doubted, and some of whom were distinguished for it in a striking 
degree, have tried hard to work at this very high level, have striven 
to be painters, poets, musicians, with memorably dismal results. How- 
ever it may be with the Kingdom of Heaven, the Court of the Muses 
is not to be entered by importunity. And if the most conspicuous 
common sense cannot attain to this high level by vigorous and per- 
sistent efforts to get there, is Genius common sense at all? Is it uni- 
versal talent any the more? Virgil, who lived in days when men 
were not so easily duped and warped by rash and speculative enthu- 
siasms as we are, saw things more correctly when he observed, “ Non 
omnia possumus omnes.” How, upon this theory, are we to account 
for the fact that Shakespeare was an indifferent actor, that Frederick 
the Great wrote execrable verses, that Goldemith wrote like an angel 
and talked like poor poll? Nay, I will go so far as to assert that if 
we could find a man of universal talent or capacity—and I shall give 
my reason for ,this opinion in the course of the paper—we might 
safely conclude that he was not a man of genius. He might write 
capital verses, but he would not be a poet; he might make excellent 
speeches, but he would be sure not to be an orator; he might paint a 
respectable picture, but his colours would last longer than his reputa- 
tion ; he might be a very clever actor, but he would never take the house 
by storm; he might be an exceedingly shrewd, far-seeing personage, 
but he would assuredly not have the vision and the faculty divine. 

I might easily multiply familiar definitions of Genius that will not 
bear close examination, but that would not much advance my purpose. 
Those I have given will materially assist us in the investigation, if 
only by enabling us to refer to them again in illustration of what 
Genius is not. 
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What then is Genius? Genius, I venture to suggest, is an ineradi- 
cable individual bent,—for the present, we will ssy, in some direc- 
tion or other. Mind, I do not say that the bent will be obeyed ; 
but it will be disobeyed under infallible penalties. It may be resisted, 
but it can never be suppressed. It may be ignored, but it will never 
be silent. For it is the body, soul, mind, spirit, essence, substance of 
the individual in whom it dwells. In a word, it is the Man. Itisa 
distinct vocation, an inner call, a still small voice, a first nature, that 
no habit can wholly supplant; an impetus always urging him towards 
a certain goal, no matter how far he may be travelling away from it 
in another direction. 


“ Just as the twig is bent the tree ’s inclined.” 


and this bent, given I know not when, I know not how, I know 
not whence, except that it is given before mortal hands have any 
chance of giving it,—this bent which is henceforth ineradicable and 
irrepressible, inclines the man whom it has affected for the rest of his 
natural life ; and neither he nor his parents, nor his trainers, nor his 
circumstances, nor anything in life, can ever divest him of this native 
inclination. 

Has everybody got this incradicable bent,—in some direction or 
other? I surmise not, though doubtless it is much more common 
than is generally supposed; and if our definition of Genius is to end 
where we have at present left it, the world would always abound 
in genius. Whether it is to be left there, will be discussed in proper 
order. All that we need concern ourselves with at present is, whether 
it is true as far as it goes, whether in fact ineradicable bent is an 
essential element in genius. If it is, the definition will be what logi- 
cians call inclusive, and we can devote ourselves to make it exclusive 
by-and-by, if that be found necessary. As yet it evidently includes 
every human being who has by nature a distinct vocation arising out 
of the constitution of his being. I believe that the Roman Catholic 
Church regards every soul as having a distinct vocation. However that 
may be, I by no means think, speaking of the world of nature and 
leaving out of account the domain of grace, that all human beings 
have an ineradicable bent. I will not presume to say whether they 
are the majority or the minority; but, certainly a vast number of 
human beings have no bent at all, might as lief become one thing as 
another, and will be—character apart, a most important consideration, 
as we shall see—the mute and obedient agents of surrounding cireum- 
stance without any injury to themselves or the sum total of human 
work, knowledge, and happiness. Numbers, it is true, have a special 
aptitude; but aptitude is something quite distinct from bent; and 
though it is highly desirable from an economical point of view that 
they should be employed in some manner in which their aptitude will 
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be utilized, they will not themselves know it if they are being employed 
otherwise, nor be tormented with the feeling which invariably accom- 
panies the unsatisfied ineradicable bent that they are not doing them- 
selves justice or that justice is not being done them. But when full 
allowance had been made for those who had neither special bent nor 
special aptitude, and likewise for those who, though having special 
aptitude had no special bent, their ranks would still be pretty dense 
who really did have, clearly and undeniably, a native besetting intent, 
an ever recurring inclination to the exercise of their energies, we had 
better keep to the phrase, in some direction or other. 

Colloquial phraseology is seldom a safe, but frequently a suggestive 
guide, and when we say that such a one hasquitea genius for garden- 
ing, for making shoes, for dusting a room, for arranging flowers, for 
riding, for writing leading articles, for being a Court flunkey, for 
letter-writing, or for a hundred other things, we do but embody in a 
small way a great truth. Again, when people observe, “he has his 
heart in the work,” meaning thereby, not that the work is done from 
conscientious motives but through liking of the work itself, they draw 
a correct distinction between work that is done to order and work that 
is done spontaneously. Both may be, as the phrase is, all in the day’s 
work, and each will be done, but done how differently! You will 
find a gardener, who is an honest, industrious fellow enough, but who, 
whilst no labour is too great to expend on the kitchen garden, attends 
to the flower garden in a perfunctory fashion, or vice versdé. Here is 
a seryant who cleans plate and glass beauti‘ully, but will not pay 
proper attention to the lamps. Is there no such thing as what is 
colloquially called a genius for cooking? Place the same person to 
clean grates or nurse babies, and all her “ genius” deserts her. 

It may be thought that we are thus reducing genius to a very low 
level indeed ; but piano, piano. Let us proceed slowly, in order that 
we may proceed surely. We have seen that genius has been defined 
as “ after all, only common sense working at a very high level,” and 
that the definition won’t do at all. But how if we said that Genius 
is an ineradicable bent working at a very high level, or in other and 
more suitable words, an ineradicable and irrepressible bent towards 
one of certain exalted, well-recognised spheres of energy? Should we 
not then save the dignity of Genius, without sacrificing the ground- 
work of fact ? 

But here we must make our choice definitively. If by Genius we 
are to include the opus operatum along with the opus operantis, to 
regard the work done or to be done, together with him who does or 
might do it, then we shall require the latter and longer definition. If 
we are to disregard the work and look only at the worker, then the 
shorter definition will suffice. This last is more simple; but the 
other is more philosophical, and, without in any degree violating the 
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truth, responds more fully to the broad facts of the case and to the 
latent conceptions concerning genius in the minds of all those to whom 
its manifestations are of interest. 

It would perhaps be presumptuous to name dogmatically the spheres 
of energy which I have designated exalted. But I may name some 
about which there is no contest, such, for instance, as Poetry, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Music, Government, Inventive Science, Military 
Strategy, and what, for lack of a more definitive word, I will call 
Action. Any one who has an ineradicable bent, accompanied with 
aptitude, for energizing in any one of these domains, is a man of 
genius; and every man of genius has an irrepressible bent, accom- 
panied with aptitude for energizing, either in one of these domains, or 
in some other that ought to be added in order to complete the list. 

What then does this ineradicable bent mean and entail? It means 
that he of whom it may be predicated is influenced all through his life by 
a force stronger than himself, more violent than his will, more enduring 
than his circumstances; and it entails upon him, if he does not 
contrive to bring himself, his will, and his circumstances, into har- 
mony with it, a perpetual tussle with self, a life of contradiction and 
discord, internal reproach, and not unoften external shame. “ C’est 
plus fort que mot,” is a French phrase which may be taken as expres- 
sing the strength of the inner impulse of which we speak. When 
Pope said,— 


“T lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


he was but saying in his own manner that he was born a poet, and 
that he was made aware of his divine credentials from earliest child- 
hood. Béranger was giving utterance to the same ungovernable 
instinct when he wrote,— 


“ Chanter, ou je m’abuse, 
Est ma tiche ici-bas;” 


and an older English poet did not hesitate to affirm, “This is my 
work, this was I sent to do.” I feel certain that all men of genius 
are conscious of this native impulse, though some of them have expressed 
it more distinctly than others. Some critics have found the words of 
Milton “warbling his native woodnotes wild,” as applied to Shake- 
speare, singularly inappropriate. But Milton was only expressing the 
conviction that Shakespeare sang because he was obliged to sing, not 
because he desired and strove to sing. C'est plus fort que mot. The 
O. of Giotto, the lad tending sheep on the Umbrian mountains, the 
early sketches of Michael Angelo, the marvellous precocity of Mozart, 
all these testify to the same strong original bent of genius. It is often 
observed that genius is invariably precocious; but it is precocious 
only because genius is that part of the man which is native to his 
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disposition, and not introduced therein by tuition or training, and 
therefore it comes out at the earliest opportunity. The “ Non sine 
Dis animosus infans” of Horace, has a secondary meaning which 
likewise illustrates this position. In one of the loveliest lines ever 
written, Virgil says :— 


“TIncipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem.” 


And the young poet, painter, musician, quickly shews recognition 
of his mother-bent by bestowing all his young smiles and energies 
upon it. 

As a rule the genius asserts itself as master, and the dominant in- 
stinct is obeyed with tolerable fidelity. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that indolence, self-indulgence, cowardice, courtliness, or a 
swinish materialism, divorces the called from his high vocation; and 
then woe worth the day that he was born. The fascinations of an 
enervating society, the seductions of worldly ambition, the melancholy 
influence of some commonplace practical mate, or the exacting 
demands which arise from res anguste domi, may end by weaning 
this child of the Muses from the founts that were eternally filled for 
him. But if he succumbs to these gross temptations he will bear upon 
his visage a brand clearer than that of Cain; he will carry about with 
him in his self-betrayed and surrendered soul the gnawing vulture of 
the venal pervert and the hireling renegado; his sordid life will feel 
the constant fangs of the worm that never dies; and his body, that 
else would have been embalmed in precious spices and the unfading 
cerecloth of all men’s memories, should be given like that of the 
despairing suicide, to the dogs and unclean birds. 
~ But it will perhaps be objected, how is it that this ineradicable 
bent, this predominant impulse, does not invariably obtain the mastery, 
and drive its subject along the path marked out for him from the 
beginning? The answer is to be found in the important distinction 
—the most important we have made, or shall have to make—that 
exists between Genius and Character. Most persons unconsciously 
confound the two; and hence the quagmire in which they land them- 
selves when they think or discourse about Genius. I once met ina 
French writer, whose name I cannot recall, the observation, “ Pew 
Vhommes ont Vesprit de leur caractere,’ and I think he went on to 
say that still fewer have ‘le caractere de leur esprit.” In any case, 
he was on the heels of a great truth, viz., that Genius and Character 
are totally independent of each other. A man of brilliant genius may, 
alas! have a most feeble character ; and the world abounds in strong 
characters that have no genius. Were it otherwise, the definition 
which makes genius patience, and that which makes it concentration, 
might both be true. A book was recently published called ‘Sorrow 
and Song.’ I did not xead it; but I have gathered from others that 
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its themes are the sufferings of Genius and the unsympathising cruelty 
of the world. It may possibly be because he who writes these lines 
has no genius; but I confess my soul rises in arms against such 
officious and effusive friendship, and I feel disposed to exclaim in the 
name of Genius to those who proffer it, “ Thank you for nothing.” 

The world is a very ordinary, commonplace, vulgar sort of a world, 
eating bread and honey, counting out its money, and not concerning 
itself much about things above the clothes’ line, unless something 
swoops therefrom and snips off its nose. It cares far more about the 
price of potatoes than it does about genius, seeing that it has a very 
capacious stomach, and but a dubious extent of brain-pan. But is 
this a grievance to a man of genius? If it is, it is one no man of 
genius who respects himself would proclaim. He might as well make 
a grievance of the law of polarization or of the action of the siphon. 
The man of genius has his remedy, which Horace named long ago, 
Odi profanum vulgus et arceo ; which only needs to be supplemented 
with the resolve, that when it is inconvenient any longer to keep the 
crowd away or himself away from the crowd, he will meet it on its 
own terms, fight it with its own weapons, and talk to it in its own 
tongue. Say that this vulgarian of a world will not pay for a divine 
poem; then grow it potatoes, since it will pay for them. Only see that 
they are as good potatoes as those growa by anybody else, and grow 
your poem for yourself—fit audience though few—and endless ages. 

And in doing this, have a care you do not end by growing nothing 
but potatoes; which will infallibly be the case if you ever consent to 
spend more time in growing them than is just necessary to render you 
independent, and owe no man anything in the growing of the plants 
of your celestial garden which potato-consumers do not require. Alas! 
heavenly fire must occasionally go to the boiling of pots. But when, 
as I have seen more than once in our times, from too gross a devotion 
to the pot- au-feu, or too weak subservience to some “ moglie che piu 
che altro mi nuoce,” the fine lady, called a wife, who thinks genius 
a form of eccentricity barely distinguishable from vulgarity, and a 
French cook the end of all things, the heavenly fire becomes one huge 
potboiler, then the angels veil their eyes with their sorrowful wings, 
and the Genius which should have illuminated the earth flies up the 
chimney, and befouls the firmament. 

But to avoid this, a man must have not genius alone, but character 
as well; and the gods or his mother-womb have dealt unkindly by 
him who have given him the pure ore and none of the dross, un- 
limited canvas and no ballast to speak of. For, more than all others 
men of genius require to pos:ess strong, resolute characters. The 
winds are ever in the sails, and the heavenly barque will capsize to a 
certainty, unless there be a stout earthy bottom to it. It may be 
more splendid as a wreek than coa!-barges in their integrity ; but I, 
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for one, object to frail caiques being wave-tossed into tinder for the- 
compassionate stare of coal-heavers and bargees. 

No, man of genius! if you be one, possess your soul in impreg- 
nable patience, full of faith, full of fight, if need be, but whining 
or despondent, never! Give not the groundlings that gratuitous satis- 
faction. If it needs a breast of granite to withstand neglect, in- 
justice, contumely, favouritism, and stupendous stupidity, why have 
you not got one ? And if Nature did not make you granite,—for she 
commonly makes her favourites of very gentle stuff,—supply the. 
omission even out of your own soft heart by the exercise of your 
severe will. Asphalt is made of the softest materials. 

For it is his Character, and not his Genius, which decides the happi- 
ness or misery of a man of genius, and which, moreover, settles what 
shall be the quality of his work, whether it shall be only high or the 
very highest, whether it shall be comparatively transitory or abso- 
lutely enduring. The popular notion that great works are wholly 
and entirely the result of “inspiration,” and that men who are 
“inspired” are always more or less idle, desultory men, is—well a 
popuiar notion. But it is remote from the fact. Small works,— 
speaking still of works of a high order,—may be the result of inspira- 
tion ; and small portions, and many small portions of a great work, 
may be due exclusively to the same origin. Equally, also, will the 
general conception of a great work of art be the child of inspiration. 
But the doing of it in its entirety will be no more inspiration than 
the making of a cart-wheel is inspiration, or the digging of a grave, 
or the methodical emptying of a gutter. This will be deliberate 
downright hard work, and whether it be done at all, and how far it 
will be well done, will depend in no degree upon genius, but on 
character exclusively. Think you that Shakespeare did not work 
when he composed Hamlet; when he penned Lear; when he put 
together his massive historical dramas? Do you suppose Childe 
Harold was’ composed in a flash of lightning, or in many flashes of 
lightning? I wonder how many English.mechanics work as hard as 
did Michael Angelo? how many English labourers as sedulousiy as 
the gigantic Liconardo? What judge or prime minister ever 
sustained his earthly energies more resolutely than heaven-born 
Milton ? 

“It’s dogged that does it.” You may whistle off a lyric almost 
before you know where you are, and even half a dozen stanzas may 
come to you from the Lord knows where; but no epic poem was ever 
composed in that easy vicarious fashion; no, nor one canto of an epic 
poem, nor half a canto, nor a fourth. “ Pray,” said Ignatius Loyola 
to his disciples, “as though everything depended upon God ; act as 
though everything depended upon yourselves.” A like injunction 
should govern the man of genius. He cannot help feeling, I suppose, 
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that that which is peculiar to him depends upon celestial influences ; 
but he should set to work as though everything depended upon him- 
self. The winds come to the sails that are stretched to receive them ; 
but if they are allowed to loll idly against the mast, the breeze will 
blow upon them to little purpose. 

I could scarcely dwell upon this truth too much, or too long. No 
one reverences or stands more in awe of genius than Ido. But when 
an attempt is made to substitute its fitful and intangible influence for 
weapons whose prime necessity it is to be steady and well within 
grasp, I must protest against the shallow doctrine, and the confusion 
worse confounded which must ensue from it. Genius is of heaven, 
and tenacity is but of earth; but the genius that is not backed by 
tenacity will never accomplish really great things. Think how often 
and how sorely it is required, even to protect a man of genius against 
the temptations to which genius is peculiarly subject! Will the world 
aid the man who places before him some great task, which he must 
accomplish as best he may by love and labour, and the great fruits of 
which its dullard brain and short-seeing vision cannot forecast? Will 
his parents, sisters, friends, wife, children, be there, constantly abetting 
him in the prosecution of his solid design? ‘Will they not rather say, 
“Oh, give it up; you will never finish it?” Will they not try to 
seduce him to a lower level, and—abomination of abominations!— 
tempt him with the smaller prize of smaller work, by pointing out the 
smaller but as yet more successful person who is already enjoying it ? 
They are perfectly sincere; for they know not what they do. They 
are so subdued to what they themselves work in, that they do verily 
believe that a large sale, the curiosity of the subscribers to circulating 
libraries, the praise of current journalism, and all the prandial and 
post-prandial hubbub of people who dine out, are rewards exceeding 
great, pledges of life and fama superstes. But, O man of genius! if 
you listen to them, you are irrecoverably lost. They have talked you 
out of your tenacity, they have wheedled you out of your stubborn 
intent, they have swept you away from your moorings, and you shall 
go down to the dead! 

Better a little less enius, and a little more character, if this be the 
result of your struggle with the demons of the air. For the light 
arrows of genius fly far and fast, if the strong bow of character be 
always ready for the strain. The biographies of men of genius swarm 
with examples of this precious fact. For if I am asked if I do not 
regret it, 1 do not regret it at all. How otherwise would there be 
any kinship between men of genius and bog-earth? It is the touch 
of nature, the common needs, the common duties, the common opera- 
tions, which make them kin. The man of genius should pride himself, 
if it be allowable to pride oneself upon anything, upon being like 
other people in things with which genius has no concern, since doubt- 
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less there is a temptation to men of genius to be like them in nothing. 
Moliére had the greatest genius for the stage of any man that ever . 
lived. But that did not save him, though he had already written 
‘Le Malade Imaginairé,’ from being put in gaol for the unpaid bill of 
the farthing dips burnt at the Théatre Illustré, of which he was the 
lessee. Moliére, like nearly all the greatest men of genius, was a 
practical and business-like person ; so he managed to pay the account 
for the candles very shortly. “ Tapissier valet de chambre” may not 
sound very nice; but it was in name, more than anything else, that 
Moliére consented to be that to Louis the Fourteenth. To be a 
flunkey then was a distinction, which has not quite died out; and 
Moliére accepted the post, both as a help against rainy days, and in 
order to have a king’s ear for his comedies. 

And now we see what “ patience” and “concentration” have to do 
with Genius. They have much to do with it, but not as being part of 
it by any means, but rather something external and ancillary to it. 
There may well be Genius, and great genius, without either; but 
more’s the pity when they are not found together. Happily, as a rule, 
it is the really great men of genius who have also great force of cha- 
racter, and it is the minor men of genius who are short of it. The 
pining and the whining to which these last have given way have mis- 
led the morbid and the mawkish to imagine that they were men of 
genius of the highest sort. They fancy that these must be all the 
more celestial because they are utterly unearthy, and that they must 
be supremely original because they are like dull mortals in nothing 
at all. 

The clear distinction between Genius and Character gets rid of all 
this fuliginous matter. Does any one really think that Homer was a 
moonstruek dreamer of dreams, who wrote the Lliad, it is true, but 
never knew the supper hour by the length of the evening shadows on 
the Ionian hills? The Greeks have left us no record of “inspired 
idiots ;” for probably when men proved themselves to be idiots, they 
thought little of their inspiration. Who is the prince of common- 
sense? Who, but the friend of Maecenas? Would the dinner at the 
Sabine farm have been either unpunctual or ill-dressed ? Do you think 
Horace never contemplated his nwmmos in arcé? If he did not, he 
omitted to do what we know Shakespeare did. But there can be no 
doubt of it. Was Virgil out of elbows, and did he want the world to go 
the other way round, before he could possibly begin the Aineid? Ovid 
got into a scrape, but he went in a most business-like way to work to 
get the decree of his exile reversed, though he did not succeed. Dante 
and Petrarch were both esteemed sufficiently men of business to be 
trusted with embassies; and Chaucer and Spenser were both valuable 
public servants. What pleasanter picture in the world is there than 
that of ‘Sweet Will’ retiring to Stratford-on-Avon with de quot vivre, 
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triumphant over eartlly fates, after having fulfilled supernal ones ? 
‘Was Milton a tippler, a vawrien, and a mendicant for pity, despite all 
his woes? Byron did not complain of the world. He chastised it 
rather. And when he sailed for Greece his preparations for war were 
quite as business-like as his death seemed romantic. But why con- 
tinue? It was not genius that enabled these men to act thus, but 
character. It is your—But no! I will not name them, save to say 
that it is the weaklier and punier souls who, confronted with a world 
distasteful, repugnant and odious if you like, showed themselves unfit 
for the task of meeting it on terms of equality whenever it had to be 
met, and of giving it the go-by and forgetting all about it on other 
occasions. Sorrow and song, forsooth! Song and joy! That is the 
eternally well-mated couple no world nor worldlings can divorce. 

What, then, is Genius? I may seem to have wandered far; but 
I think I have not wandered without a purpose. Genius is neither 
patience, nor concentration, nor common sense working at a high 
level; but Genius is an ineradicable native bent, that may be obeyed 
or disobeyed, just as it happens, but will always be disobeyed under 
penalties, and whose ultimate achievements will depend, in great 
measure, upon the force of character with which it is allied. Abso- 
lutely rigid definitions are impossible, even in abstract science, and 
formal demonstration in matter of generous speculation are weari- 
some. But may we not now regard Genius as an ineradicable native 
bent for energizing in one of certain exalted and well-recognised 
spheres of thought or action? The “ineradicable native bent” is the 
real substance of the matter, the remaining words being necessary 
only by way of cautious qualification against possible objection. 
Genius is a quality so highly esteemed that we naturally do not wish 
to bestow it on those who, though they may have an ineradicable bent 
in some direction or other, have it in a direction not exalted or 
ennobling. 

I can imagine a person putting the question; “But about that 
very numerous class that have the bent apparently, but not the apti- 
tude, who persist in imagining they are going to be great painters, 
great poets, great musicians, but who end by achieving nothing which 
men recognise as art, poetry, or music? Does the bent without the 
aptitude make them men of genius? I trow not; and I likewise 
suspect that the apparent bent in them is not ineradicable, in fact is 
not a bent at all, but only a twist which they have given to them- 
selves early in life. These are the “ flentes in limine primo” who as 
boys are sentimental scribblers, and probably in later life very suc- 
cessful tea-merchants. “Né homme, mort épicier,’ is not a very 
satisfactory epitaph. But what if there be no help for it? Sainte- 
Beuve, who spoke feelingly on the subject, says that most persons of 
middle age are dead poets when the man has survived, and Alfred de 
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Musset has some smart lines on the observation. Where there was 
a real bent, depend upon it the bent is felt, if not as a force then as a 
twinge to the last, for there is no getting rid of it, and it is want of 
will or character which has made it a plague instead of a solace? 
But in most of the cases we are considering there is no real bent at 
all, and the feeble imitation of it rights itself before long. When 
one is young it seems so sweet, so attractive, such a fine thing to 
have genius, that the hopeful soul may well be pardoned for enrolling 
itself in the sublime ranks. But the great touchstone, Time, will 
show whether he be a real conscript or not. The discovery may be 
painful, and many men have had to make it, but once made the 
sooner it is acted upon the better. But the outside world cannot 
make the discovery, or help the young heart to learn its own secret. 
It is a pathetic business, either way. For if the ingenuous youth 
overrates his position in the universe, he will have to suffer bitterly 
for the mistake ; and if he does not, he will have to wait probably 
many long years before his own knowledge is shared and recognised 
by others. But here again, Character will come to the rescue; 
character, force of will, self-respect, whatever we may call it, that true 
and abiding friend, which consoles a man under the wreck of all things 
else, which will sit by the hearth of Genius when he tends his fire 
alone, and which will still be his best and dearest guerdon when the 


fickle throng shout forth the praises of his fame who once shook their 
heads over his fatuity. 








x 
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A Winter Song. 


~—_ 


Aas! cold earth, dost thou forget 

The scent of April’s violet ? 

Do wailing winds bemoan the death 

Of youth, and joy, and odorous breath ? 
Are all these shrivelled leaves that fall 
Heaped up for beauty’s burial ? 


Ah! no, no, no;—the careful year 
Prepares a bed and not a bier ;— 
Though beauty’s trance be long and deep, 
Her heart still quivers in her sleep; 
Then leave her place of slumber bare, 
Let the loved sunlight enter there. 


Alas! cold heart, hast thou foregone 

The bliss that o’er thy spring-time shone? 
Has all the winter of thy woe 

Congealed thy weeping into snow? 

And in that long and bitter frost, 

Has the sweet life of love been lost? 


Ah! no, no, no;—love wakes again, 
Though still and pale it long hath lain, 
And chilly was its place of rest ;— 
Then, warm it, dearest, on thy breast; 
Revive it with thy voice divine, 

It wakens to no touch but thine! 
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Stephen Hatton. 


A crowp, composed mainly of fisher folk, whose rough faces and 
hands matched their coarse weather-stained garments, hung about the 
shut door of the old town-hall of Drinkwater. The occasion that had 
brought these people together was apparently grave enough to keep 
them silent, for none of the jokes, half-words, and persiflage customary 
when a considerable number of men and women well-known to each 
other are met together, flew about, and, save the occasional cry of a 
petulant child, not a sound broke the stillness. There was something 
remarkable in the breathless, absorbed attitude of this crowd: it 
listened, it looked—other emotions it seemed to have none—and it 
was plain that the dull grey walls facing them contained the object of 
their anxiety, for their eyes were fixed upon the building as though 
they would by sheer force of will behold the scene that was being 
enacted within. 

A man was being tried for his life. The Court was small, and so 
densely packed with"human beings that, though the time of year was 
winter, the air was almost suffocating in its closeness. They were 
gathered together, these people, by the strange fascination that makes 
the sight of a fellow man being tried for his life the most unnatural, 
piteous, moving sight God's earth can afford. At some period or 
other of this trial each spectator has put himself in the place of the 
accused, has in one lightning moment realised his desperate position, 
has tasted of his exceeding bitterness, felt his heart-sick desolation, has 
said to himself, almost in Bunyan’s words, “There stand I but for the 
grace of God !’—has discovered how keenly he loves his life (valueless 
as it has often appeared to him)—how precious and a beautiful thing 
it is, and how blessed is he in that its treasure it is not menaced. He 
has said to himself: “ And yonder man until now was even as I, bred 
in the same life and customs, hungry and glad, and sick and sorry as 
I was, in all things human, and now he stands there cut off from his 
kind—alone! He is strong with life, lusty with health, yet he is 
doomed to die, not naturally or gradually, but suddenly, violently, of 
set purpose, thrust ont of life like any beast of the field, who but 
fulfils his fate when the life is harshly dashed from his body !” 

The languor of waiting has passed away, so have the quiver and 
stir of expectation that thrilled the court as with one pulse, when the 
jurymen returned one by one to their places, with downcast look that 
gave little promise of a merciful message. 
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The usual question has been put to them, the answer dropped into 
the eager ear of the multitude, and it has floated out through the 
dark stagnant air to those who wait without. 

There is no longer anything to be feared or hoped, and the tense 
muscles relax, the hard-set eager eyes soften, short quick exclamations 
break forth on every side, until the judge’s voice, clear and cold, rises 
above and silences them all. 

“Prisoner at the bar, have you any reason to give why sentence 
should not be passed upon you ?” 

And the answer follows the question without one moment of 
hesitation. ‘None, save that I am innocent of the crime of which I 
stand accused.” 

It is an honest, manly, pleasant voice that replies. If you did not 
know who was speaking you would say it proceeded from a broad chest, 
a bold heart, and a fearless conscience. Knowing the man to be a 
murderer, you feel instinctively indignant that he should dare use 
such a tone, borrowing the ways of men who do not bear on their 
right hands the mark of Cain. Let us look at him as he stands with 
a ray of wintry sunlight falling across his face, and wandering over 
his homely fisherman's garb. He appears to be about thirty years 
old, and is broad-shouldered and big. In his rugged face there is 
little beauty, only an honest, faithful, tender spirit seems to look out 
of his grey eyes, and in his mouth and chin there is no dogged hard- 
ness or painful attempt at firmness, but a calm, stedfast endurance 
baffling and hard to read—hardest of all to those who have known 
and loved him in the past, for they deem him a good man lost by one 
terrible crime, and could forgive him better if he appeared bowed 
down by shame and remorse—and the tide of pity that was setting in 
so strongly towards him a minute ago (for was he not as good as a 
dead man ? and would he not soon be past both praise and blame ?) 
turns backwards, and dies as the assertion of innocence falls from his 
lips. Bah! it is enough to make one smile—a lie or two more or less 
during the trial did not much signify: a man being tried for his life 
is justified in doing and saying a good deal; but to tell a stupid lie 
like that when the verdict has been given and sentence all but passed, 
it is senseless—it is degrading himself uselessly; and those who 
look upon him begin to identify themselves less with his crime, and 
hug themselves more complacently on their own unmolested security, 


and his words go by like the idle breath of a summer wind at 
eventide. 


“And may God have mercy on your soul!” 
Tt is all over; the play is played out; justice has gained her ends, . 
and may be supposed to sit smiling at her success, the doors stand 
wide open, the judge and jury have risen, everybody is going away, 
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even he is going; see, the gaoler stands almost at his elbow, and 
touches his arm, not roughly, rather as though his crime and ap- 
proaching end invested him with a certain greatness. But hark! 
whose voice is this that fills the court, making the judge to turn back, 
and arresting the footsteps of the departing crowd? It is the voice of 
the prisoner, who speaks, against precedent against rule, stretching 
out “4 scarred, rough hands entreatingly to the wavering, hesitating 
crowd. 

“Men, fellow men, with whom I ha’ toiled an’ laboured an’ sor- 
rowed an’ joyed, with whom I ha’ stood good times an’ bad times, 
whose hands I ha’ taken, out of whose cup and platter I -ha’ ate 
an’ drank, ye believe that I ha’ done this thing? As I was when I 
came among ye, a bit o’ a lad wi’ neither father nor mother, so I am 
this day ; as my hands were then, so are they this day—clean; an’ 
upon my soul no heavier sin lies than may have lain on yourn when 
you were young an’ hot-blooded and heedless. . . . Lads, do ye not know 
Tam telling ye the truth ?, Could I have had so vile a heart an’ hid it 
so well from ye all these years? Ye know how [I loved the lad, an’ 
how he loved me, until just at the last. . . An’ though we were both 
angered that night by the river, an’ blows were struck, there was no 
thought of murder in my heart any more than there was in his. 
When he comes back, as he will come back when I am gone out of 
your sight for ever, ye will know that Stephen Hatton was no taker 
o’ life, only a poor sinful man, whom luck ran dead against from the 
very beginning. . . You will now it then, friends, but will ye not tell 
me that ye believe it now? I shall not be able to hear ye then, not if 
ye all came an’ shouted it to me wi’ all your strength. . . I can hear you 
to day before I go my ways, so will ye not say it to me now, frens?”... 
The voice that had begun so fearlessly here broke and died away as 
his eyes, wandering beseechingly over the crowd, met nothing but 
averted looks and downcast faces, and a great bitterness and darkness 
fell on his own as he turned slowly away. “ Notone,”...he murmured, 
“notone” ... but paused as a woman’s voice cleft its way to him from 
the remotest part of the court—* Stephen—I know—lI believe!” He 
turned his head towards the torner from whence the voice issued, and 
a quick gladness overspread his countenance. “Dinah,”.. . he said to 
himself below his breath, “Dinah.” Then he turned and went out 
with a step as firm and vigorous as that of the man who walked by 
his side. 

The door of the town-hall stood open, the waiting crowd looked 
and listened no longer; it had broken up into knots and groups of 
busy, eager talkers, who discussed the verdict garrulously ; for out of 
the hundreds here assembled there were but few whose sorrow for the 
fate of Stephen Halton was so deep as not to permit them to lift 
their voices loudly over the same. In all, not more than half a dozen 
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crept away home with flagging steps and aching hearts, and of that 
half-dozen only one believed in him or counted as truth the words 
he had spoken five minutes ago. 

“‘ Sentenced o’ Tuesday, hanged o’ Monday week! Ah! ’tis quick 
work,” said an old sailor, who stood in the midst of about a dozen 
people in the market-place. 

“Stephen oughtn’t to be hanged till the body’s found,” said another 
with decision. 

“*T would be strange if it had been,” said a man in the dress of a 
pilot, “seeing what a river ourn is, an’ how it runs into the sea. 
D’ye remember, Matthew, last winter, how that same river swept 
away the miller’s house, ay—an’ the miller an’ his goodwife as well— 
an’ their bodies was never sighted from that day to this?” 

“We all mind that,’ said a withered old woman who rested on a 
stick; “but the river don’t play sich tricks every day, and no one 
saw Steve do it. Seein’s believin’, I say.” 

“ You never saw the corn a growin’, did you, Mother Lisa ?” asked 
a young fisherman ; “but you've seed the grain put in, haven’t you, 
Mother Lisa? No one saw Steve kill Maurice, but we knowd well 
enough how he hated ’un, an’ why, an’ the last time Maurice were 
viewed alive, he were quarrelling with Steve like mad by the river 
side, an’ though Steve came back safe an’ sound, the other didn't.” 

“P’raps not; but Steve didn’t kill ’un for all that,’ muttered 
Lisa. ‘“ Who saved more lives on this coast than any other man 
for fifty miles round?” she cried, with a fiery ring in her quavering 
old voice. “ Who dared an’ did while other men looked an’ hesitated ? 
Who was as good a fren’ to the women as he was comrade to the 
men? Stephen—Stephen !” 

‘You speak truth, mother, said the pilot; “the lad was a brave 
one, an’ his life was clean, but he spoilt it all—all by a cowardly 
erime.” 

“Maurice was a ne’er-do-well,” said Lisa stoutly, “and if he’s dead 
it’s of his own doin’, not Stephen’s.” 

“Lisa is a clever woman,” said the red-faced wife of the pilot; 
“but she don’t consider facts. If Steve had naught to do wi’ it, why 
were his close all torn an’ his hands red wi’ blood when he came back 
the night Maurice disappeared ?” 

“They met an’ quarrelled,” said Lisa doggedly. I don’t deny that ; 
“an’ if ever a man had cause to be angry, it were Stephen. Why 
did Maurice come atween him an’ Dinah ?” 

“Tis the women that is the ruing of everything,” said old Jacob 
sighing. “ Both the’ lads,’ud be walkin’ about among us this very 
minute if it hadna bin for Dinah.” 

“Steve was badly used there,” said a comely young fishwife ; 
“for he’d loved her always, from the time she was that high ”— 
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and she laid her hand on the head of the toddling child by her 
side. “He allers looked upon her as hisn, for no other man ever 
came nigh her to speak a word of love, for all considered her Steve's ; 
an’ then Maurice {came in between em, and ‘twant to be believed 
Stephen would let her go without a word.” 

“°Twas the lass’s fault,” said the pilot’s wife. “She ought to have 
stuck to Stephen. “Tis a poor love that’s turned by a finer shape or 
a better face—not but what Maurice had a way wi him—he were 
like a bit o’ sunshine com’ in to a house, an’ however dull an’ troubled 
folks was when he came among ’em, he'd cheer ’em all up an’ leave 
‘em smilin’. Poor lad—poor lad!” Tears stood in her hard eyes 
as she broke off, and from the softening of all the faces around 
save Lisa’s, it was plain that he had been the darling of their 
eyes. ie 

“ He had the voice of an angel,” said the young fishwife, sighing. } 

“ An’ a heart as false as Satan,” muttered Lisa inaudibly.} 

“So he had,” said the pilot. “I mind how you wimmin was all 
in love wi’ him when he first came. He had a rare way wi him, 
but all the same, he worn’t so much of a wimmin’s man as @ man’s 
man.” 

“Twas his ways took Dinah’s fancy,” said the pilot's wife; “ for 
Stephen never were much of a figger of a man, and had no polish in 
his manners. Often I were struck with the difference atween ’em, 
for they was always together—always; an’ ’tis a year an’ a month 
since Maurice came among us, and sed he would learn to be a fisher- 
man an’ live as we did.” 

“ Ay, an’ he did, too,” said the pilot, “though we looked askew at 
him at first; but we soon found out he war of good stuff, an’ them 
white hands of his’ud do as good a day’s work as any pair o’ our 
own, an’ after that we—loved him.”’ 


“Don’t be afraid,” croaked Lisa; “he'll come back, never fear— 
bad pennys allers do!” 

“Poor soul!” said the young fishwife aside; “she was always @ 
little mad.” Aloud. “You forget one thing, Mother Lisa—Dinah. 
Ah!” she added, drawing a sharp, quick breath, “my God, how he 
loved her! an’ do you think he would stay away from her all this 
time o’ his own free will ?” . 

“There are other wimmin in the world,” said Lisa, nodding. 
“Did ye ever see a fair man with blue eyes and a gay smile 
stick to one? How d’ye know he’s not gone off wi’ somebody else ¢ 

“He left Dinah in the morning, saying he would be back to spend 
the evenin’ wi’ her, as he allers did, and she never seed him agen. 
He war on his way to her when he met Stephen,” said the pilot's 
wife. “My little Mary fell down as she was comin’ from class, an 
he picked her an’ her books up an’ brought her to the house door, 
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an’ said he, ‘I can’t stop a minnet, for I’m goin’ to see Dinah. 
He spoke as gay as a lark.” 

“ An’ no one ever saw him after,” said the young fishwife, turning 
pale, “ cept Simon, who saw Steve an’ him standin’ together by the 
river side as he passed to his bisness. Comin’ back he heard sounds 
of fightin’, but on reachin’ the place he found no one but Stephen, 
with a knife in his hand, an’ upon it—blood !” 

“ And when Simon asked him who he'd been quarrellin’ with,” said 
Jacob, “he answered ne’er a word, but just turned on his foot an’ 
went straight to the ‘Three Apples’ an’ sat down, never seemin’ to 
heed what he had on his hands. He wor like one in a stound, seemed 
to ha’ lost his senses; but when the men came to ‘rest t’un, he’ 
stared at em as though they was mad, and then went away wiout a 
word !” 

* An’ folks say,” said the pilot’s wife, “that he have niver said a 
word about that night’s doins, not even to the man as stood up in 
court for him. Eh! but ’twas a wild speech he made in court this 
noon! An’ ’twas a strange thing the way Dinah up an’ answered 
him as though she were his sweetheart, not Maurice’s. One ’ud have 
thought she’d hate him.” 

“ Dinah knows,” muttered Lisa. ‘Oh, yes, Dinah knows.” 

“Steve had a very wonderfu’ love for Maurice,” said Jacob. “It 
used to be a sight to see the two lads together. Maurice, he took 
to Steve uncommon from the very day he came; an’ so “twas always 
till wimmin’s love came between ’em—that’s the way most men’s 
friendships is broke.” 

“And Steve got his reward in havin’ his sweetheart stole from 
him,” said Lisa. ‘ Maurice got tired of his life here, an’ so he went 
away.” 

“Chut!” cried the pilot. “ Was he tired of our Dinah, thou 
foolish old woman? An’ wasn’t she to have been his wife o’ Mon- 
day week ?—Stephen’s hangin’ day !” he added. 

“ Goin’ to be hanged for killing a man as is walking about on 
his own two legs,” said Lisa bitterly, as she drew her red cloak about 
her and hobbled away. 

“Poor soul!” said the pilot, looking after her; ‘‘she’ll miss Steve ; 
he were rare an’ kind to her. Will any of you be goin’ to wish 
Steve goodbye ?” . 

J don’t reckon I will,’ said Jacob; “’tis an ugly thought to take 
a murderer's hand—seems as if some o’ the guilt must needs stick. 
D’ye think he'll confess it all afore he goes? “I would be a kind of 
awfu’ consolation to hear the full perticlers—whether Maurice died 
o one blow or two, an’ if he died hard, an’ the whole history o't. 
P’raps he'll tell Dinah a bit about it.” 


“No, no; he wouldna lose her pity for iver so. Did ye hear the 
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way she said she credited him? It should ha’ made Maurice’s bones 
turn.” 

At this moment the judge’s chariot came by, and the gossippers 
divided and went their ways—some to the shops, some homeward, and 
in half an hour the market-place was entirely deserted. 

* * * * * * 

A young fisher-girl sat in one of the cottages close to the sea- 
shore mending nets by the light of a small lamp that stood on a table’ 
hard by. A fierce, bitter wind was holding high revel without, lash- 
ing the sea into a tempestuous fury, shrieking and moaning about the 
slightly-built {house as though it would tear it in pieces, uttering 
eldritch cries that sounded like echoes from the frenzied lips of 
drowning, shipwrecked mariners; yet the girl never lifted her head 
or ceased her work for one instant—indeed, but for the rapidly-moving 
hands one might have taken her for some fair saint turned to stone by 
a wicked, malignant fairy. She was only a fisher-girl in the coarse 
dress of the women of her class, but she was so exquisite, that on 
looking at her the dull room and all her common homely surroundings 
faded away. Her face caught the eye and held it; her expression 
touched the heart, and wrung it; for her beauty had evidently been 
of the sweet, gay, debonnair style, and the impress of misery now 
stamped so deeply upon it, struck one with a painful sense of dis- 
cordance. Life should surely have held more of sweet, less of bitter, to 
the lips of such an one as “our Dinah.” Now and again, among 
some rough, fisher population, you will chance upon some such flower 
as this growing up, rare and delicate, in the midst of their unbeautiful 
work-a-day lives, seemingly sent from heaven to prove that God does 
not keep all his fairest blossoms for the gently nurtured and the purely 
born, but bestows his royal gift of beauty as generously on the poor 
as on the rich, on those who toil and spin as on those who live like 
the lilies. And so, for her beauty and sweetness’ sake, this young 
girl was tenderly loved by those poor people, who strove to shield her 
from hardships, and ward off misfortune from her. Yet trouble passed 
them all by to take up his resting-place with “their Dinah.” No 
woman, surely, ever sat pondering over a sadder fate than did she that 
night, yet her eyes were dry and her lips calm, and the bright, thick 
hair was woven round her little head as cunningly as ever, but, oh! 
no one could look on her face and doubt that, as far as God permits 
human hearts to break, hers had broken. An old woman slept 
soundly on a settle by the side of the fire, a dog lay at her feet ; other 
companions Dinah had none. ‘The clock struck eight, and the girl 
lifted her head, mechanically counting the strokes aloud, repeating 
the last with a look of horror in her face, as though it bore some fatal 
significance to her mind. The nets slipped from her hands, and from 
her bosom she drew a plain gold locket that looked out of place with 
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the coarse garments she wore. It contained the coloured likeness of 
a very fair, blue-eyed young man, whose gay, sunny smile seemed to 
mock the pale girl who looked at him. Long and carefully she exa- 
mined it, line by line, feature by feature, less as though she were 
welcoming a beloved face, than as if she were seeking something that 
one moment seemed within her grasp, the next eluded her. “Was 
he false ?” she said to herself,—‘is he false? for I am sure that he 
lives. . . . Did he ever truly love me, I wonder, even at the beginning ? 
They all thought he loved me so, and perhaps he did—just for a little. 
I was always cold and proud to Stephen, and he thought I did not 
love him, and I thought so too; and then Maurice came and took my 
fancy... . Did he not win the hearts of all women, aye, and men? And 
I was false to Stephen, and to all my better instincts; there was a 
mist over my eyes, and I could not see, only somehow I never felt 
sure of Maurice's love as 1 had done of Stephen’s.... Perhaps it was 
because I was not sure of my own—but I did not know that till later. 
And Stephen never blamed me—never shamed me by a word, only 
one day we came face to face suddenly alone, and he said, “ You are 
happy, Dinah? and I answered, ‘Yes.’ ‘Then so am J, dear,’ he 
said, and went away; that was all. And I think it was soon after 
that, when Maurice’s love was at its hottest and maddest, I began to 
suspect he was not good—not like Stephen. ... He dropped strange 
words sometimes of other women, and used to call me little Puritan, 
and a spoiled saint; and Iremember one day it came over me in a 
sudden flash that perhaps he had loved those others as well as he had 
loved me, and I saw his fickle, passionate nature quite clearly, and 
seemed to see myself some day alone, just as he had left those others 
when once his love fever for me was past. . . And then—then—I think 
my heart went back to Stephen, when I saw how idle my fancy had 
been; .. . butit was too late,our wedding-day was fixed, and though I 
knew it was a terrible mistake, still, as I had made my bed so must 
I lie on it. Sometimes I thought Maurice had found out I loved 
Stephen best, but I could not be sure—only towards the end I fancied 
he cared for me less, and I was glad, for I thought perhaps he would 
release me from my promise. . . . None of the neighbours ever suspected. 
what was in our hearts: they reckoned him the pattern of lovers, and 
indeed he was a brave one, wooing me in fifty delicate ways that 
Stephen could never have thought of—but then Stephen was only a 
plain fisherman, while Maurice—no one knew whence he came or 
why he took up this life—it was done for a whim some said. And 
then came that terrible night when Maurice did not come, and they 
came to me telling how Stephen was arrested for his murder... 1 
knew then what bitter fruit my falseness had caused to ripen, but I 
knew also that Stephen was no murderer, it was not 7m him; and if 
Maurice died that night (and I do not think he did, for I loved him 
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once, and I should feel it—kmnow it, if he were dead) it was by accident, 
not through Stephen. ... It is true no one ever heard of bim from that 
day to this, and that he has been advertised for, and great search made 
for him, all to no purpose, but I feel sure he is alive and well at the 
present moment. ‘Ah, Maurice! Maurice! she cried bitterly, ‘you 
worked Stephen harm enough, but you never did him a crueller wrong 
than when you went away like that, and left Stephen to be called 
anurderer.” She put the locket away, and covered her face with her 
hands. “To die,” she said below her breath—“ to die like that, and 
it is my doing—all. .. . Why did I not love him first instead of last ? 
What were Maurice’s ways to his true and steadfast heart? And I 
have all the rest of my life to live out alone—alone !” 
* * * * * 

It was Sunday evening, and the few friends who desired to wish 
Stephen Hatton farewell had done so, and taken their departure, Lisa 
last of all, sobbing bitterly as she went. Neither father, mother, 
brother, nor sister had he, nor any to call kith nor kin with him, so that 
the sudden suspension of his life would leave no gap in any home 
circle; and as to his acquaintances, why,they would bear his loss with 
the equanimity such people always manifest so long as neither them- 
selves, their wives, their children, nor their cattle, come to signal grief. 

“She wiil not come now,” said Stephen, half aloud. He was walk- 
ing restlessly up and down his cell, with a bitter disappointment 
written on his face. At that moment the heavy bolts and bars of the 
cell door were withdrawn, anda woman came in cloaked and hooded— 
it was Dinah. 

“ For a quarter of an hour,” said the gaoler, as he departed. 

Neither spoke until his steps had died away in the distance, then 
Dinah crept closer to Stephen, and would have taken his hands in 
hers, but he put them behind his back, looking steadily into her face 
the while. 

“Would ye take a murderer’s hand, Dinah ?” he said. 

She shrank back a step. ‘A murderer’s!” she repeated. 

“They have been stained with blood,” he said slowly ; “ Maurice's. 
Will ye take them now ?” 

“You killed him ?” she whispered, “and I, oh my God, I have 
believed in you!” ~ 

“JT did not kill him,” said Stephen ; “and so ye believed in me, 
dear ?”—he stretched out his hand and took one of hers—* that day 
in court, when ye answered me before them all. . . . I thought after- 
wards I must have dreamt it; it was like a voice from heaven.” 

A faint smile gleamed across his rugged pale face, as though he 
were listening to some exquisite song in the distance. 

“T think I shall die with those words o’ yourn in my ears; but ye 
loved Maurice, Dinah, and ye knew all along the blood on my hans 
was his, so how could ye put such a great faith in me?” 
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“T knew Stephen before I knew Maurice,” she said softly. They 
were sitting on the edge of the pallet by then, and he was stroking 
her little hand between both his own. 

“Could ye bear it, dear, if I told ye the truth, the whole truth, 
before I go?” he said gently. “ "Twill be bitter as gall to tell an’ to 
hear ; but if you was to hear of it in any chance way, then ’twould be 
ill that you should live and die mis-doubting both your lovers, and 
believin’ neither of them to ha’ been honest men.” 

“Tell it me,” she said gently, “I can bear it—I can bear anything 
—save losing you,” she added, to herself. 

He laid her hand upon her lap as he began to speak, and drew his 
own away, looking down at the flags at his feet,—not at the face of his 
companion. 

“TI must tell it quick,” he said; “quick, or it will never be told 
at all. Ye mind what fren’s Maurice an’ I was, an’ how we loved one 
another till just at the last. I don’t deny I hated him when he stole 
ye from me; but afterwards, when I saw how happy ye looked, I 
forgave him, Dinah, for I sed to myself, ‘He will suit her better 
than I should ha’ done wi’ my rough fisherman’s ways; an’ of course 
your happiness was the first consideration wi’ me. I knew he was a 
bit changeable wi’ women, but it never entered into my thoughts that 
he could slight sich as you Dinah, until one night—come a bit 
closer, girl, listen. ... I came upon him, miles away from the village, 
with a brown, laughin’, gipsy thing in his arms... her eyes was like 
great shiny stars, an’ her scarlet mouth was pressed against his, an’ 
he was calling her by hot love-names—just such names as once and 
again I had heard him call you.” He stopped a moment. “ But she 
was not like you, Dinah,’ he went on, with a fine scorn in his voice; 
“she was a different sort o’ a woman altogether. “Iwas a lonely, 
desolate part o’ the coast, and they didn’t see me, an’ I got myself 
away; but, Dinab, 1’d rather God had struck me blind than that I 
should ha’ scen that sight the night. I kept out o’ his way all next 
day, but in the evenin’ we came face to face by the river side, an’ I 
made for to pass him, for I hadn’t worked it out in my own mind 
what I was to do—whether I should tell ye, or what I was to say to 
him. He caughi me by the arm, an’ asked me where I was going so 
fast. I don’t rightly know what I answered—the truth, I fear me; 
an’ when he found out I knew how he had used ye, he seemed mad- 
like, an’ in another minute we were strugglin’ together. But, Dinah, 
I did but protect myself. He struck the first blow, an’ then served me 
a coward’s trick by whipping out his knife, an’ God forgive him, 
iried to stab me wi’ it; but I got -it away from him, an’ in so doin’, 
cut my hands an’ made them bloody. Then he disappeared, an’ old 
Simon comin’ up, found me standing alone, an’ it had an ugly look, 
Dinah, a very ugly look, for the river was deep an’ strong, and there 
‘was never one sign of him from that hour to this. For he left his 
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money an’ bits o’ things in his house, an’ though he were ’tized for for 
months, nothin’ was ever heard.” 

“ Why did you not tell all this in court?” cried Dinah, starting up 
and wringing her hands, “they must have believed you; they could 
not have helped it. Stephen, Stephen! why did you not do it for my 
sake ?” 

“ Tt was just for your sake that I didna speak,” said Stephen gently. 
“Do ye think I would have made Maurice’s unfaithfulness to ye the 
theme of ivery man’s tongue? An’ it wouldn’t ha’ done me a bit 0’ 
good wi’ judge and jury, dear. They'd ha’ said I was lying; for all 
knew I loved you, Dinah, an’ they thought I killed him to clear the 
way for myself. Maybe the truth will come to light some day, an’ 
then those as doubted me will do me justice.” 

Dinah had sat down again, and he passed his hand over her beau- 
tiful hair, smoothing it as gently as a mother might. 

“Don’t fret about him, dear,” he said, “he weren’t worth it; 
paps the loss o’ him will come easier to ye now. I ha’ thought 
since that he must ha’ gone away wi’ that gipsy lass; p’raps he was 
afraid I should tell ye.” 

“Who are you talking about?” she cried, lifting her wild, white 
face. “Him? There is only one man in the world to me, and he is 
here, Stephen, he is here!” She knelt down by his side, and rested 
her forehead against his breast, and in the momentary silence she 
heard the frantic beatings of his heart. ‘“ You will think I tell you 
this because I am angry and jealous with Maurice for preferring 
another woman to me,” she said; “but for what he does I care not, 
and it gives me no pang to know that she possesses the love that was 
once all my own. No; and if he came back to me, and asked my 
forgiveness, I could forgive him from the bottom of my heart; for if 
he has been inconstant, so have I, and sometimes I have thought he 
guessed it, and that was what drove him to love some one else... . I 
want to tell you, Stephen, that I...love...yow! And, now that the 
mist has cleared away from my eyes, I think I have loved you always, 
from the very beginning, and Maurice only came between us like a 
shadow, and has passed away as one... when you were taken, and 
all said Maurice was dead, it was of you and your danger I thought, 
—rarely of him—and my heart broke, Stephen, not for his sake, but 
yours. ... 

But Stephen never spoke—never moved ; he was stunned with de- 
lirious joy for a moment, then—“'Too late, Dinah,” he said, with an 
exceeding bitter cry, as he laid his arms about her, and bowed his 
agonized face over her head. The steps of the gaoler approached, the 
key turned in the lock, the last moments had arrived. ‘I have never 
kissed ye,” said Stephen, passionately, “and I never will. He had your 
kisses, Dinah—I have your love !” 
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“ Time’s up,” said the gaoler, appearing. 

“We shall meet again,” said Stephen, taking his last look at the 
girl he loved so desperately. 

She lifted her hand, and pointed upwards. “I shall not be long,” 
she said, and Stephen Hatton was alone. 

* * * * * 

Dinah stands at her cottage door in the bitter coldness of the dark 
January morning. The clock within strikes eight, and she clenches 
her hands wildly as the strokes sound, for yonder, at this very 
moment, a soul is passing away to its Maker. With the last stroke, 
the boom of a gun rang out, and she fell forward senseless, and lay 
across the threshold. The first to discover her was the village post- 
man, who bore in his hand a letter for the cottage. He carried 
her in, and sprinkled cold water over her face, and so brought her 
to her senses; after which, being a man of business as well as feelings, 
he handed her the letter, and took his departure. Shortly afterwards 
the missive lay open in her lap, but surely other fingers than Dinah’s 
had opened it, for she was numb and senseless,—had been so ever since 
the firing of that gun. A little later she was reading the same letter, 
and still it seemed to her that some one was reading it to her; and this 
is what it said, and it was dated from some far-away country of which 
Dinah had never even heard :— 


* Dinah, do not expect to see me again, for I shall not come back 
ever. Istole you from Stephen, who was worthy of you; so I went away 
that I might no longer come between you ; and you always loved him 
best, always. And I was not faithful to you, Dinah—I never could 
be to any woman ; and it is better that you should know me to be vile 
than that I should have made you and Stephen wretched. So, you 
will not regret me, Dinah, and happiness will come to you—and him. 

“Maurice WyYLDrER.” 


And so it came to pass that Stephen Hatton rested peacefully in 
consecrated ground, and those who had called him murderer stood by 
his grave and called him martyr. And when, some three years after, 
their Dinah laid down the burden of her desolate life, they buried her 
by his side, and planted delicate flowers over their heads, for they had 
a strange fancy that, though both were so soundly asleep, they knew 
that those above loved and remembered them; and perhaps they did 
know, and maybe talked of them, in that fair, mysterious land, where 
they sojourned, let us hope, together. 

Autor or ‘Comin’ Taro’ THE Rvs, 
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Mazarin. 
By tHe AvTHOR OF ‘ MIRABERAU,’ ETC. 


TueEreE are not two biographers that agree as to the parentage of 
Cardinal Mazarin : a Jew, a fisherman, a banker, a Sicilian gentleman, 
have in turns been accredited with his progenitorship. It is generally 
understood, however, that his father was an artisan of Sicily, who, 
coming to Rome to seek his fortune, attracted the notice of the Con- 
stable Colonna. This nobleman appointed him to be his steward, and 
held him in such high favour that he gave him his niece and god- 
daughter Ortensia Bufalini in marriage, 

Giulio Mazarini—such is the correct form of his name, and the one 
in which he always wrote it until his naturalisation in France—was 
born in the year 1602, while his mother was journeying in the 
Abruzzi. He was educated in the Roman College, which was under 
the control of the Jesuits, and rendered himself so remarkable by his 
talents that, when he was only sixteen, Grassi, the astronomer of the 
college, selected him to sustain public theses, in the presence of the 
cardinals and the most eminent literati, upon the great comet which 
appeared in that year; and he acquitted himself with an eloquence 
and strength of argument which won universal applause. The sons of 
Colonna were the companions of his studies and his intimate associates. 
Strikingly handsome, gifted with a marvellous power of insinuation, 
and a natural aptitude for intrigue, received on terms of equality in 
the palace of his patron, he acquired at the same time the dis- 
tinguished manners and the vices of the great. While yet a youth, he 
was a confirmed gambler: Fortune—some say finesse—usually fa- 
voured him, and filled his pockets with gold; but sometimes a reverse 
turn of the wheel left him without a sou: “The free-handed has 
Heaven for his treasurer,” was a favourite saying of his. 

The young Colonnas being sent to Spain to complete their educa- 
tion, his parents, hoping to divert him from such evil courses and evil 
associates, solicited that he might accompany them; which he did, 
ostensibly in the capacity of a valet de chambre, but in reality as a 
companion; no menial offices were ever performed by him, he had 
separate apartments, and studied ir the same college. In all learning 
and accomplishments he made rapid progress, and won the heart of 
every person with whom he associated. Upon his return to Rome he 
took the degree of doctor of laws. 

But in 1624 we find him a captain in the Pontifical army stationed 
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in the Valtelline, and employed in several political negotiations, his 
skill and address in the conduct of which won him the favour of Pope 
Urban. 


“He was,” says his biographer, Benedetti, “a veritable Proteus, speak- 
ing Spanish with the Spaniards, French with the French, and agreeable 
to all by his politeness and engaging manners; he seemed gifted with 
ubiquity; he was everywhere, according to the need of the service, at 
Turin, Venice, Milan, in the Valtelline.” 


But always observant, always studying the situation, always, as it 
were, instinctively divining the proper course ; under the patronage 
of the powerful Cardinal Barberini, he played an important part in 
Italian politics. 

In 1629 he was attached to the legation sent by Rome to mediate 
between France and Spain. The conference took place at Lyons, and 
it was here that he came to the turning-point of his career, his intro- 
duction to Cardinal Richelieu. “I have just been speaking to the 
greatest statesman I have ever seen!” ‘Such was the great minister’s 
emphatic declaration after his first interview with Giulio Mazarin. 
These words were probably a sincere tribute to an intellect whose 
subtle power he could peculiarly appreciate; but at the same time 
they expressed the satisfaction of the speaker in having found a 
valuable instrument for future use. There seems to have been an 
immediate rapprochement between these two men, who had something 
in common. Mazarin saw in Richelieu a patron who beyond all 
others could advance his fortunes, and by skilful flattery, to which no 
man was ever more susceptible than the Cardinal, at once won his 
favour ; while Richelieu discovered in the young diplomatist a clever, 
unscrupulous adventurer, whose services might prove of incalculable 
value to him. 

From that time Mazarin’s French sympathies were gradually mani- 
fested. The treaty between France and Savoy (1630), which de- 
tached the latter from Spain, was the first result of these proclivities : 
after this he cajoled the Spaniards into restoring Pignerol on con- 
ditions, not fulfilled, of corresponding value on the other side. ° Upon 
his return to Rome he was accused of having betrayed the cause of 
Spain; but Cardinal Barberini defended him from all attacks, and 

Richelieu wrote the Pontiff a letter teeming with his praises, and 
soliciting that he should be appointed Nuncio to the Court of France. 
This recommendation was not complied with until 1634, although he 
was named Vice-Legate of Avignon two years previously. His mission 
was to demand the re-instalment of the Duc de Lorraine in his pos- 
sessions.* Soon after his arrival in Paris he was attacked by a severe 


* Orléans had, without the King’s consent, secretly married his sister ; 
for which an army was sent against him, and Nancy seized. 
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illness; Richelieu overwhelmed him with benefits and attentions, in- 
stalled him in his own chateau, at Ruel, solicited for him a cardinal’s 
hat, and sent him as his own representative to the baptism of the 
Dauphin. The hat was refused, and Spain, which could not be blind 
to this diplomatic comedy, was so loud in her complaints that the 
Pope determined upon his recall. 

Although his family now held a distinguished position in Rome— 
he himself had been created Monsignore—his mother being dead, his. 
father had re-married into the noble house of Ursins, and his sisters 
had formed alliances almost equally distinguished—he resolved to 
renounce the service of the Papal Court, return to France, and place 
himself at the disposal of Richelieu. It was doubtless a prearranged 
affair; at all events, he was quite certain of being received with open 
arms ; and it so happened that the Cardinal’s alter ego, Pere Joseph, 
died about this time, thus leaving the field entirely clear for the new 
favourite. In 1639 he was naturalised a French citizen, “on account 
of the praiseworthy and important services he had rendered in divers 
negotiations.” From that time he was employed in various diplomatic 
affairs, and in 1642 was created Cardinal, the hat being placed upon 
his head by the King’s own hands. 

In the last month of that year died the great Richelieu. On his 
death-bed he strongly commended his protégé to the King; his com- 
mendation was not neglected—a circumstance as much owing to 
Mazarin having already secured the royal favour as to respect for the 
dead servant’s request,—he was at once admitted to the council; 
and, as a further honour, was selected to stand godfather to the 
Dauphin, whose christening took place about this period. 

The sinking state of Louis’ health, and the extreme youth of his. 
successor, turned all men’s thoughts towards the inevitable regency, 
which lay between the Queen and the Duc d’Orléans: the respective 
claims of the two candidates divided the court into opposing parties.. 
Although the servant of Richelieu, Mazaria had never taken part 
either against Anne of Austria or any of her favourites, and too wise 
to lean upon the arch-traitor Gaston, he now turned towards her, and 
used every means to win her confidence. This he compassed through 
her most trusted councillor, the Bishop of Beauvais, an imbecile old 
man, whom it cost him little pains to overreach. About the expiring 
monarch gathered the two cabals, with fluctuating hopes. Louis had 
never truly pardoned the Queen her supposed share in Chalais’ con- 
spiracy—never fully exonerated her from the dishonouring suspicions 
of the Buckingham affair; yet, whatever might have been his preju- 
dices, he could scarcely have decided in favour of his infamous brother ; 
and besides which, since the birth of her two sons, Anne had become 
highly popular. So at length, after long hesitation, he finally deter- 
mined to appoint her regent after his death; but the opposite faction 
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obtained for Orléans the presidency of the council, with the Prince de 
Condé for deputy ; upon which Mazarin prevailed upon the King to 
appoint him second deputy. These restrictions upon her absolute 
authority were viewed by the Parlement, which was wholly devoted 
to her, with great disfavour, and from the moment that the decree was 
recorded upon its registers, it busied itself with the consideration of 
how it could be formally annulled. For some time the King fluctuated 
between life and death—one day he was seemingly in extremis, the 
next he was playing the guitar, and apparently in a fair way to re- 
covery. News of his approaching end brought the exiles flocking into 
Paris; news of the favourable change drove them out again faster 
than they came. At length, on the 14th of May 1643, the long 
expected, hoped for event came to pass. Under the protection of 
the Due de Beaufort, the young King and his mother started imme- 
diately from Saint-Germain, and proceeded to Paris, where they were 
received with the utmost enthusiasm. So overawed was the poltroon 
Orléans by these demonstrations, and by the attitude of the Parlement, 
that he voluntarily resigned all power into her hands. Mazarin, 
finding himself in the background, resorted to a ruse; he begged 
permission of the Queen to return to Italy, but mingled his request 
with the strongest protestations of devotion to her person. Greatly 
concerned, and taking his request in a literal sense, the Queen laid 
the matter before the Count de Brienne, who, having a better under- 
standing of the Cardinal’s motives, replied that if she offered to restore 
to his Eminence what he had lost by the annulling of the late King’s 
will—namely, the deputy-deputy presidentship of the council, there 
was no doubt that he would gladly remain in her service. She fol- 
lowed this counsel with the result foretold. 

From that day Mazarin’s star rose rapidly; he was appointed 
superintendent of the King’s education, and began to gain that abso- 


lute ascendancy over the mind of Anne of Austria which terminated 
only with his life. 


“His wit and gentleness,” says Madame de Motteville, “pleased her 
from the first conversations she had with him, and frequently, speaking to 
those in whom she confided, she had testified that she was not displeased 
to see him in order that he might instruct her upon foreign affairs, of 
which he had a complete knowledge, and in which the late King employed 
him.” After he had obtained an authority “when those who were believed 
to possess it entirely did not imagine that he dared even to think of, he 
became in a little time master of the council, and the Bishop of Beauvais 
diminished in power as his competitor augmented; this new Minister 


from that time used to come to the Queen in the evenings and have great 
conferences with her.” * 


Mazarin was now in the prime of life, strikingly handsome in 


* La Porte also speaks of these long téte-d-tétes. 
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person, graceful in demeanour, insinuating in manners, and court 
and city were soon rife with scandals upon this close intimacy. 

Were we to implicitly accept the testimonies of Madame de Motteville 
and La Porte, we should content ourselves by ascribing every doubtful 
passage of the Queen’s life to that excess of gallantry, which still stopped 
short of crime, that distinguished the Spanish manners of the period. 
But, valuable and authentic as are the memoirs bequeathed to us by 
those faithful servants, we must regard them, where their mistress is 
concerned, as partisan ; they were both her devoted friends, and would 
certainly, even if they had had proofs of her guilt, which is by no means 
probable, have declined blackening to posterity the name of one whom 
they regarded as the most amiable and injured of women. Yet, not- 
withstanding, they have recorded many suspicious facts, and much 
indirect evidence, against her. Whether she merited the cruel doubts 
and persecutions with which the King her husband harassed her 
throughout his life, is a problem that it is not the object of this 
paper to solve. If we are to believe a certain passage in Re Retz’s 
‘ Memoirs,’ suppressed in the first editions, her guilt with Buckingham 
is beyond dispute. But if she were guilty, few could ever plead more 
excuses. Young, beautiful, reared in the most gallant and romantic 
court of Europe; married to a man whom, if half the scandals of the 
time be true, she could not but loathe as well as despise, and who 
from the first treated her with profound indifference ; licentiousness. 
all around her; tyrannised over by an imperious mother-in-law; her 
every action spied upon by the malignant eyes of Richelieu or his 
creatures, and subjected at times to indignities that would have de- 
based the meanest scullion of her palace—strong, indeed, must have 
been the rectitude or pride of her nature did it pass immaculate 
through such circumstances and temptations. But these things 
belong to a period anterior to the events with which this article is 
concerned—it is simply the question of her relations with Mazarin 
that I propose to examine, and I will begin with an extract from 
De Brienne’s ‘ Memoirs,’ in reading which it must be borne in mind 
that he was a believer in the Queen’s innocence. His mother, in a 
private interview, has informed her of the scandalous rumours which 
are rife in Paris :— 

“ When she had finished, the Queen, her eyes suffused with tears, replied 
to her: ‘ Why, my dear, hast thou not told me this sooner? J confess to thee 
I love him, and, I may say, tenderly. But the affection I bear him does not 
go so far as love, or if it does it is without my knowing it, my senses have 
no part in it; my mind alone is charmed by the beauty of his. Would 
that be criminal? If there is even in this love the shadow of a sin, I 
renounce it now before God and before the saints whose relics are in that 
oratory. I will speak to him henceforth, I assure thee, only of affairs of 
State, and I will break off the conversation when he speaks to me of anything 
else” My mother, who was on her knees, took her hand and kissed it, and 
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placed it near a reliquary which she had just taken from the altar. ‘Swear 
to me, Madame,’ said she, ‘I beseech you, swear to me upon these holy 
relics, to keep for ever that which you have just promised God.’ ‘I swear 
it,’ said the Queen, placing her hand upon the reliquary, ‘and I pray God 
to punish me if I am conscious of the least evil.’ ” 


“This is very strong,” says Victor Cousin, in commenting upon 
this passage, “and would altogether persuade us if we did not re- 
member that in 1637, leaving the communion table, Anne swore upon 
the holy Eucharist, which she had just received, and upon the salva- 
tion of her soul, that she had not once written to Spain, while later 
she made confessions quite contrary to her first oaths.” Here, at all 
events, we have a distinct confession of her love, and an admission 
that Mazarin did not always confine the conversation to State affairs. 
It was impossible for so acute an intellect as his to be ignorant of her 
disposition towards him, and it is almost equally impossible that so 
unscrupulous an adventurer, and one notorious for gallantry, should 
not have availed himself of her weakness to enhance his influence. 
Those who believe in the possibility of platonic affection under such 
circumstances are beyond the reach of argument. 

The deaths of Richelieu and Louis the Thirteenth had opened the 
prisons and frontiers of France to ail the great cardinal’s enemies 
and to all the Queen’s old adherents, who now swarmed upon the 
court like locusts, greedy to devour all favour. Chief among these 
was the Duc de Beaufort, son of the Duc de Vendéme, and grandson 
of Henry the Fourth, le roi des halles, as he was called, from his 
popularity among the market-women, whose manners and language 
it was his pleasure to imitate; the Duchesse de Chevreuse, the re- 
married widow of Albert de Luynes, the most intriguing and licen- 
tious woman of her age; Madame de Hauteville, whom Richelieu had 
banished because his royal master had looked upon her with eyes of 
favour ; these, and many others, who called themselves the Queen’s 
party, formed a cabal, which was nicknamed the Importants. Upon 
their arrival at court they had believed that hatred of her old enemy 
the Cardinal and the memory of old friendships would give them the 
first place in the Regent’s confidence and counsels. At first there 
seemed every probability that their expectations would be realised ; 
they were received with open arms, and Mazarin, who, unlike his 
predecessor, always temporised with an enemy, while secretly under- 
mining their influence, openly courted their friendship. To Madame 
de Chevreuse he was most profuse in his offers of service; but she, 
over confident in her power, treated his advances with mockery and 
contempt, and resolved upon his destruction. One of the means 
adopted for this end was to repeat to the Queen the sayings of every 
scandalous tongue in Paris, hoping thereby to force her pride to his 
dismissal, This course produced the very opposite effect to what they 
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had intended: it only strengthened the ties which united Anne and 
her Minister, and as their insolence increased so did her friendship for 
them cool. The arrogance of Beaufort exceeded all bounds, he 
abused and threatened the Cardinal and grossly insulted the Queen, 
and to bring affairs to a crisis, the cabal formed a plot for the 
Minister’s assassination. The conspiracy was detected, and on the 
2nd of September 1643 Beaufort was arrested, and Madame de 
Chevreuse and the other leaders of the Importants banished from the 
court and capital. 


“Tt is in the last days of the month of August,” says Cousin, “that we 
must place the certain date of the declared ascendancy, public and without 
rivals, of Mazarin over Anne of Austria. . . . Those attacks to which 
the Minister had just been exposed precipitated the victory of the happy 
Cardinal, and the day after the last nocturnal ambuscade in which he was 
to have perished, Mazarin was the absolute master of the heart of the 
Queen, and more powerful than Richelieu had been after the Day of Dupes. 

“On the 19th of November she represented in council that in conse- 
quence of the indisposition of M.le Cardinal Mazarin, and of his being 
obliged, with great pain, to pass daily across the garden of the Palais 
Royal, and seeing that at all hours he had new affairs to communicate to 
her, she found it necessary to give him accommodation in the Palais Royal 
in order that she might conveniently converse with him upon affairs.” * 


From that time he was only an occasional visitor to his own magni- 
ficent residence. 


“The National Library,” to again quote Victor Cousin, “contains, 
enclosed in a chest, called the chest of St.-Esprit, numbered upon the 
back 117,826, divers papers relative to Mazarin, among which are some 
letters under this title, ‘ Lettres originales de la propre main de la Reyne 
Anne, mére du Roy Louis XIV., au Cardinal Mazarin.’ The authenticity 
of these letters cannot be for a moment contested; we undoubtedly recog- 
nise in them the hand of Anne of Austria, her bad writing and bad ortho- 
graphy. There are eleven letters, all autograph. It seems that formerly 
there must have been more, from the great space of time over which these 
letters extend, from 1653 to 1658, and we know that during those five years 
the Queen and the Minister were several times separated, and would have 
much to write about. The first of these letters is at the end of 1652 or the 
commencement of 1653, when Mazarin with Louis the Fourteenth was with 
the army, and Anne of Austria remained in the centre of the government, 
at Paris, Fontainebleau, or Compiégne. The intimate connection, com- 
menced in the middle of the year 1643, had already existed ten years at the 
commencement of this correspondence; it had then lost its early vivacity. 
On the other hand, Mazarin was all but victorious over all his enemies both 
within and without; his dangers, which had animated and sustained the 
Queen, were dissipated. She was also obliged to express herself with a 
certain circumspection, her couriers running the risk of being intercepted. 


he Princess Palatine, many years afterwards, used to point out the 
secret passage by which Mazarin gained access to the Queen’s chamber. 
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In fine, according to the fashion of the age, she employed a jargon only 
intelligible to Mazarin and herself, and of which the key has not been found, 
so that all which related to private affairs escapes us entirely, as there are 
also lines which cannot be read. Notwithstanding, however, the time, 
which would have deadened them, notwithstanding the circumstances which 
restrain expression, notwithstanding the mysterious cyphers in which they 
are veiled, the sentiments of Anne of Austria yet appear impressed with a 
profound tenderness. She sighs for Mazarin’s return, and impatiently 
endures his absence. There are words which betray the trouble of her 
mind and almost of her senses. It seems, too, almost impossible to mis- 
understand the language of an affection very different to simple friendship 
and an attachment purely political.” 


I have not space to present extracts from these eleven letters, which 
the reader may consult himself in the appendix, pp. 471-482, of Victor 
Cousin’s ‘Madame de Hautefort ;’ but will give instead a letter that 
speaks volumes, and which M. Valckenaer has subjoined to his ‘ Mé- 
moires sur Madame de Sévigné,’ the original of which he asserts to 
be in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

“Saintes, June 1660. 

“ Your letter has given me great joy. I do not knowif I shall be happy 
enough to make you believe it, and if I could believe that one of my 
letters would have pleased you as much I would have written it with a 
good heart, and it is true that to see the transports with which they were 
received and read brought strongly to mind another time of which I am 
almost always thinking. Although you may believe or doubt, I assure you 
that all my life shall be employed to testify to you that there never was a 
friendship more true than mine, and if you do not believe it, I hope in 
justice that you will some day repent of having doubted it; and if I 
could as easily make you see my heart as what I write} upon this paper, I 


am assured you would be content, or you would be the most ungrateful man 
in the world, and that I do not believe.” 


The licentious press of the Fronde period teemed with scandals 
against the Queen and her favourite; several pamphlets more than 
hint that there had been a marriage between them, and one or two 
even go so far as to name the priest who performed the ceremony.* 
Michelet favours this supposition ; nor does it appear at all improbable 
that Anne of Austria, who was much of a devotee, should have 
resorted to such a means of quieting her conscience, more especially 
as, according to all the memoirs of the period, she had more than once 
been taken to task by the religious sisterhoods whom she was con- 
stantly in the habit of visiting. It will be objected that Mazarin, 
being a churchman, could not marry, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether he was ever ordained a priest, at least he never officiated as 
one. 


* In ‘La Suite de Silence au bout des Doights’ occurs this passage: 
“Why so much blame the Queen for loving the Cardinal? Is she not 
obliged to do so if they are married, and Pére Vincent has ratified and 
approved their marriage 2” 
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Whatever might have been the relations which subsisted between 
Queen and Minister, it is certain that his control over her, the young 
King, and the government of the nation, was, throughout his life, 
absolute. While he lived in the pomp and luxury of an Eastern 
potentate, Louis was kept in a state of absolute penury; he was 
suffered to grow out of his clothes, even the sheets upon his bed were 
in rags, and his carriages were mouldering with age. The civil wars 
which desolated the capital and many of the provinces for years were 
wholly directed against Mazarin, and these, together with all the 
odium which throughout that time the nation cast upon her, might 
have been suppressed by dismissing him from her councils. Of his 
brutal rudeness towards her during the latter years of his life, and 
even upon his death-bed, where a scene was enacted* which can bear 
but one explanation, all contemporaries bear witness, and, to conclude 
with a most significant fact, although previously notorious as a man 
of intrigue, from the commencement of his close relations with Anne 
of Austria, not even the most scandalous pamphlet ever accused him 
of an amour. 

With the overthrow of the Importants commenced that period 
which is known in French history as “the fair days of the Regency.” 
Never, even during the reign of Richelieu, had France held so 
dominant a position in Europe. At Rocroi the young Condé had 
crushed the power of Spain, and, together with Turenne, marched from 
victory to victory, until the culmination at Lens and the peace of 
Minster. But while war raged without, all within was peace and 
tranquillity, taxes were repealed, largesses bestowed with a liberal 
hand, and the popularity of the Regent attained such a height that a 
courtier one day remarked that the whole French language was 
reduced to five words, “The Queen is so good !” 

Tn the days of his advancement Mazarin had sought by clemency 
and a humility of demeanour to win popular approbation, and the 
change from the stern and pompous Richelieu was so striking that 
the very contrast secured his success. But from the fall of the 
Importants and the consolidation of his power all this was altered. 
He sent for his nephews and nieces from Rome and placed them in 
high positions about the court; he raised a guard for the protection 


* “Quelques jours avant sa mort elle (la reine), elle l’alla visiter pen- 
Aant qu'il était au lit, et lui demanda comment il se trouvait. ‘Trés-mal.,’ 
repondit-il, et, sans dire autre chose, il jéta ses couvertures, sortit sa 
jambe et sa cuisse nues hors du lit, et les montrant 4 la reine, qui en fut 
fort étonné, aussi bien que tous les spectateurs: ‘ Voyez, madame,’ lui 
dit il, ‘ces jambes qui ont perdu le répos en le donnant 4 la France Y En 
effet, sa jambe et sa cuisse étaient si décharnées, si livides et si couvertes 
de taches, que cela faisait pitié. La reine jeta un grand cri et se prit& 
pleurer.”—‘ Memoires de Brienne.’ 
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of his person, and began to assume a style of regal splendour; he 
reduced the Council of State to two persons besides himself, the 
Prince de Condé, father of the great general, and the Duc d’Orléans, 
and between these he craftily sowed the seeds of dissension by opposing 
their interests ; by the aid of cajolery, large promises, and small ful- 
filments, and a fostering of selfish jealousies, he contrived, for a time, 
to preserve perfect tranquillity and hold the balance between all 
parties. De Retz gives an admirable description of this state of 
things in the following paragraph :— 

“ Monsieur (Orléans) thought himself above taking warning; the Prince 
de Condé, attached to the court by his avarice, was willing to believe so 
likewise; the Duc d’Enghien was just at the age to fall asleep under the 
shadow of his laurels; the Duc de Longueville opened his eyes, but it was 
only to shut them again; the Duc de Vendome considered himself too 
happy only to have been exiled; the Duc de Nemours was but a child; the 
Duce de Guise, newly come back from Brussels, was ruled by Madame de 
Pons, and believed that he ruled all the court; the Due de Bouillon 
fancied every day that they would give him back Sedan; Turenne was 
more than satisfied to command the army in Germany; the Duc @’Epernon 
was enchanted to have got into his post and his government; Schomberg 
had been all his life inseparable from everything that was well with the 
court; Grammont was its slave, and Messieurs de Retz, de Vitri, and de 
Bassompierre, believed themselves to be absolutely in favour, because they 
were no longer either prisoners or exiles. The Parlement, delivered from 
the Cardinal de Richelieu, who had kept it at a very low ebb, imagined 
that the age of gold must be that of a minister who told them every day 
that the Queen would be guided only by their counsels.” 


But this contemptible and temporising policy could not succeed for 
ever. Posts promised to doubtful friends were treacherously bestowed 
to mollify certain enemies; no favour was granted without some 
pecuniary equivalent being wrung from the recipient; every man’s 
pride was outraged by the sense of being befooled, and sullen 
murmurs swelled into howls of execration from every class of the com- 
munity. There was no lion’s hide beneath the fox’s skin. Mazarin 
was a coward ; when cunning failed him, he was lost and had to yield ; 
he never dared to boldly dare his foes, and, conscious of his impotence, 
foes soon began to swarm around him in ever increasing numbers. 

During “the fair days” Anne had emptied the treasury in bestow- 
ing largesses upon her friends; the effects of an empty exchequer 
soon began to be felt: magistrates, governors of towns and fortresses, 
officers, and even soldiers were unpaid, and but for loans from the 
commanders of the army it would have been impossible to have sus- 
tained the war then raging. The finances were under the superin- 
tendence of Emery, a name which his contemporaries have sent down 
to posterity loaded with execrations. Bussy Rabutin describes him as 
“harsh, proud, clever, intelligent in matters of business, ingenious in 
the creation of new subsidies to provide for the expenses of the war ; 
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he exercised a rigorous inquisition upon property of all kinds, and was 
never tired of trampling upon the subjects of the King.” He hada 
difficult task to perform, and he performed it iniquitously ; he created 
new offices of the most extraordinary character, such as the Comp- 
troller of Faggots, the Criers of Wine of the King’s Counsellors, and 
sold them to the highest bidders; he plundered the public funds, and 
granted the most infamous monopolies of public food. In 1548 there 
had been passed a law for limiting the growth of the capital within 
certain bounds, and this fo’sé, as it was called, he now revived, 
exacting from those who had built beyond the prescribed limits a 
heavy fine to redeem their property from demolition ; the people rose 
in riot against the surveyors, who could carry out their orders only 
under the protection of a body of troops. This oppression was 
sueceeded by another still worse—a new and exorbitant tariff upon all 
articles of food brought into Paris. The outcry of the people aroused 
the spirit of the Parlement, which had been crushed by Richelieu 
and cajoled by Mazarin, and it refused to verify the edict without 
certain modifications. Too timid to force an open rupture, Mazarin 
withdrew the tariff, but through his agent Emery revived a number of 
ancient imposts, which, although obsolete, having been sanctioned by 
former Parlements, could not be rejected. Six new edicts, however, 
which the King placed before Parlement at the opening of the year 
1648 were so violently opposed that Mazarin, in an access of cowardly 
fear, yielded everything. Perceiving its own power and the weakness 
of the Minister, the legislative assembly from that time took the upper 
hand, disputing even the just and reasonable demands of the govern- 
ment; the provincial Parlements followed the example of the metro- 
politan ; De Retz was stirring the people to revolt, and, to culminate 
the confusion, the leader of the Iimportants, De Beaufort, was suffered 
to make his escape from Vincennes. Ere the disturbances assumed 
dangerous proportions, Mazarin, the Queen, together with the young 
King, contrived to get out of Paris and take shelter at Saint-Germain. 
As I have described the Fronde period in a previous article,* I shall 
pass it over here with brief notice ; indeed, throughout that memorable 
struggle Mazarin was a passive rather than an active person, a 
quintain at which all parties tilted ; De Retz was the real hero of the 
civil war, and after him Condé and Beaufort, Madame de Chevreuse 
and Madame de Longueville, played the principal parts. A full 
description of the innumerable and tortuous intrigues of this extra- 
ordinary revolt would fill a whole number of the magazine, would 
prove exceedingly dull to the general reader, and would throw very 
little additional licht upon Mazarin’s character ; his policy through- 
out was but a repetition of that which had gone before—it was 
false, temporising, and cowardly. Three times was he obliged to quit 
* See “ De Retz,” TEMPLE Bar, July 1873. 
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Paris, and twice the kingdom, to save his life; once the Parlement 
declared him guilty of high treason, placed him beyond the pale of 
the law, and commanded all persons to put him to death wherever 
he might be found, offering one hundred and fifty thousand 
livres for his capture alive or dead. And yet, notwithstanding, upon 
his return from his third and last exile, on the 29th of March 
1653, he was received with every mark of enthusiastic affection ; 
the great nobles, many of whom had been his most virulent enemies, 
cast themselves at his feet, and jostled each other for the distinction 
of being first to crouch there; a grand festival was given in his 
honour at the Hotel de Ville, and the multitude gathered about the 
building in crowds, and rent the air with acclamations whenever he 
appeared at the windows. 

Such is the value of popular hate—and popular favour. 

De Retz was in prison, Condé and Beaufort were in exile, the party 
of the Fronde was shattered, the populace were weary of civil strife, and 
Mazarin still remained master of Queen and King. There is some- 
thing marvellous in the tenacity with which through years of discord, 
hatred, rebellion, and exile, this man clung to power ; France could no 
more shake him off than could Sinbad the Old Man of the Sea. “I 
and Time,” was a favourite expression of his, and the two certainly 
wrought wonders for him. He lived down all hate and all enemies, 
and that with little or no assistance from the headman’s axe, and 
passed the latter years of life in tranquillity, absolute authority, and a 
general toleration almost amounting to popularity. This it is which 
has given to posterity an exaggerated estimate of his talents. His 
rule from first to last was a vicious and unhappy one for France, the 
success which attended her arms was due to her great commanders, 
Condé and Turenne, and these were her only off-sets against the 
oppression, exaction, and the wretched condition of her people which 
marked the whole period of his administration. Nothing could be 
more deplorable than the management of the finances. What it was 
under Emery has been already referred to ; Fouquet appropriated and 
squandered the national money with a magnificent generosity that 
half blinds us to his faults; it was reserved for the great Colbert to 
redeem the crimes and errors of his predecessors. While commerce 
was almost extinct, the people famishing, and justice dead, Mazarin 
had but one thought, the aggrandisement of his power, and the in- 
crease of his enormous wealth. “Sire,” said Fouquet to the King, 
“the exchequer is empty ; but his Eminence the Cardinal will lend 
you what you want.” The magnificence of his state far surpassed 
that of royalty itself, When he left Paris for Spain to arrange the 
Treaty of the Pyrenees and the King’s marriage, he took in his train 
sixty churchmen and nobles of the first rank, accompanied by their 
retinues; his household attendants were three hundred in number, 
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besides a guard of three hundred foot and one hundred horse; his 
baggage was conveyed in eight waggons, each drawn by six horses ; 
in addition to these were twenty-four mules, and a great number of 
led horses. His re-entrance into the capital with Louis and his bride 
is thus described in one of Madame Scarron’s letters :— 

“The household of Cardinal Mazarin was not the ugliest. It began 
with seventy-two baggage-mules, of which the first twenty-four had hous- 
ings, simple enough; the others had more beautiful, finer, and more 
brilliant housings than the finest tapestries you have ever seen. The last 
were of red velvet with gold and silver embroidery, and silver bits and 
bells, all of such magnificence as caused great exclamations. Then passed 
twenty-four pages, and all the gentlemen and officers of his household ; 
after that, twelve carriages with six horses each, and his guards. In short, 
his household was more than an hour in passing.” 


Although usually grasping and avaricious, Mazarin could be magni- 
ficent at times. It is related that at one of his great fétes he led his 
guests through a suite of apartments, in which they were shown fur- 
niture, mirrors, cabinets, candelabras, plate, jewels, and other costly 
articles worth five hundred thousand francs, and that when they had 
done admiring these riches, he informed them that he intended to put 
them all into a lottery for which each person should be presented with 
a ticket. 

The means by which he had accumulated his riches were various, 
and mostly base : sales of offices, fines, peculations, gambling, plunder 
of all kinds. Gambling was the all-pervading vice of the age, and 
the especial favourite of the Minister, who, probably, to draw men’s 
minds from State affairs, carefully fostered and encouraged it at court. 
The King was early initiated into the custom, and staked and lost the 
little money he was allowed most royally in the Cardinal’s or Madame 
de Soisson’s salons. Every mansion was a gaming-house, where 
scores of thousands of francs were lost and won every few minutes. 
From the court the passion descended to the city, and spread universal 
corruption. 

Nevertheless, Mazarin did much to soften and polish the manners 
of the nobility, rendered rude and savage by generations of civil war. 
He introduced a taste for music, and brought singers and operas from 
Italy. Until his time the royal orchestra was limited to violins ; he 
brought into use various other instruments till then unknown in 
France. Dancing was also greatly cultivated, and the ballet, which 
assumed such magnificent proportions during Louis the Fourteenth’s 
reign, became a principal entertainment in all the court festivities. In 
fine, he initiated all the luxury, splendour, and refinement which 
ultimately degenerated into the sybaritism that distinguished the 
second half of the seventeenth century. 

In the meantime he carefully excluded the young King from all 
State affairs, inclining him to frivolous and vicious pursuits, keeping 
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from him all good books, and diverting his mind from all studies of an 
ennobling character, or which would instruct him in the art of govern- 
ment. In consequence of this training, the future Augustus grew up 
very ill educated. La Porte, who was the King’s personal attendant 
during his boyhood, has, in addition to this, brought an accusation 
against the Cardinal too terrible to be repeated in these pages, the 
veracity of which is seemingly confirmed by the fact that, although 
banished on account of the assertion during Mazarin’s lifetime, he was 
afterwards recalled and taken into favour, which would scarcely have 
come to pass had his story been false. After all, there must have been 
something truly great in Louis’ nature that it could emerge so well 
from such a training. 

Mazarin had married one niece to the Prince de Conti, and a second 
to the Duc de Mercceur; two others, Marie and Olympia Mancini, 
were unmarried; these the Cardinal kept at court, and threw con- 
stantly into the young monarch’s society. Madame de Motteville 
tells us, when Olympia first arrived in France, she was remarkably 
plain, but as she grew to womanhood a great improvement took place 
in her personal appearance. Her eyes were always fine, but from 
being exceedingly thin, she became plump; her colour was high, but 
delicate ; her cheeks were dimpled; her hands and feet small and 
exceedingly beautiful, and she possessed wit, talents, and grace. 
Such charms, thrown constantly in his way, could not fail to make 
some impression upon the heart of a boy of seventeen. They read, 
sat, talked, danced together, and Louis studied Italian for the express 
purpose of conversing with her in her own language. But the im- 
pression was not lasting ; a rival, her own sister, Marie, who has been 
described as being positively ugly, after a time usurped her place in 
the King’s affections; and took a far firmer hold upon them than 
Olympia had ever possessed. She reciprocated his tenderness with an 
all-absorbing passion. Madame de Motteville relates that Mazarin 
actually entertained the idea of raising his niece to the throne. “I 
very much fear,” he said to the Queen one day, “that the King too 
greatly desires to espouse my niece.” The Queen, who knew her 
Minister, comprehending that he desired what he feigned to fear, re- 
plied haughtily, “If the King were capable of such an indignity, I 


would put my second son at the head of the whole nation against the 
King and against you.” 


“Mazarin,” writes Voltaire, “never pardoned, it is said, that response of. 
the Queen, but he adopted the wise plan of thinking with her ; he assumed 
honour and merit in opposing the passion of Louis the Fourteenth. His 
power had no need of a Queen of the blood for its support; he feared even 
the character of his niece; and he believed that he strengthened the power 


of his ministry by avoiding the dangerous glory of elevating his house to 
too great a height.” 
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Mazarin now resolved to at once remove Marie from the court; 
upon his declaring this intention, and forbidding any further inter- 
course between her and the King, her grief and despair was so heart- 
rending that Louis offered to break off the marriage then negotiating 
with the Infanta, and make her his Queen. How admirably the wily 
Cardinal could act a noble and self-denying part, is manifest in the 
reply he made to this offer: ‘‘ Having been chosen by the late King, 
your father, and since then by the Queen, your mother, to assist you 
by my councils, and having served you up to this moment with 
inviolable fidelity, far be it from me to misemploy the knowledge of 
your weakness, which you have given me, and the authority in your 
dominions which you have bestowed upon me, and suffer you to do a 
thing so contrary to your dignity! Iam the master of my niece, and 
would sooner stab her with my own hand than elevate her by so great 
a treachery.” In two of his letters he threatened the King with 
resigning his office, and quitting France for ever, unless he relin- 
quished all thoughts of his niece. There are historical writers who 
have held these heroic effusions to be the expression of his real sen- 
timents, and have praised them accordingly ; but such a judgment is 
in direct contradiction of the whole life of the man. He who could 
systematically endeavour to debase a boy’s mind, and to unfit a young 
monarch for all the duties of good government, must have been wholly 
destitute of the nobility of character pretended to in that speech and 
those epistles. Besides which, the concluding gasconade about 
stabbing his niece with his own hand is so opposed to his cold and 
timid nature, that it would alone suffice to throw discredit upon the 
whole. It all meant what Voltaire says it did—he found it wise to 
think with the Queen. 

Orders were given that Marie should be placed in the convent to 
which poor Olympia had been already consigned. With tearful eyes 
the young Louis conducted her with his own hand to the carriage 
which was to take her away. “You weep, end yet you might com- 
mand,” were her parting words. 

There had been several brides proposed for the young monarch— 
Henrietta of England, Marguerite of Savoy; but as both countries 
were desirous of cementing 2 peace, policy determined the Spanish 
alliance, and at the end of February 1660, after several months of 
negotiations, the Treaty of the Pyrenees was signed, which gave France 
Alsace, Roussillon, and a large part of Flanders. ‘“ Mazarin has one 
fault,” remarked Don Louis de Haro, the Spanish ambassador; “ he 
suffers his design to cheat to be constantly apparent.” 

Although Louis was now twenty-two years of age, Mazarin still 
held absolute power over the State ; the King presided over his councils, 
but his was but the shadow of authority ; and those who would 
obtain favours from him must solicit them through the Cardinal. 
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The Queen Mother was a mere cypher, who could obtain nothing 
for herself or her adherents without his permission. A painful and 
fatal disease, however, was hurrying him fast to the grave; anxious 
to conceal its ravages from strangers, when he received foreign minis- 
ters, he had his cheeks covered with rouge. Death found him seated 
in his chair, dressed in his full cardinal’s robes, and his beard carefully 
trimmed, as if for a Jevée ; he continued to sign despatches while his 
hand could grasp a pen; power passed away only with life. To the 
last he was consistent with his old hypocrisy ; a few hours before his 
decease he sent a message to the Parlement, in which he declared 
that he died its very humble servant. The event took place on the 
9th of March 1661. 

The character of Mazarin is fully pourtrayed in the events of his 
life: how poor it appears beside the Satanic grandeur of his pre- 
decessor ! it is all mean and mediocre. “ Hight years of absolute and 
tranquil power from his return until his death were marked by no 
establishment, either glorious or useful,” remarks Voltaire. With all 
his cunning and subtlety, his knowledge of human nature was very 
shallow. Judging from himself, he believed interest to be the ruling 
passion of all men, and seldom or never in his calculations made 
allowance for vanity, pride, self-love, and woman-love, which determine 
more than the half of human actions. Self-interest is the usual goal 
We propose upon starting, but we so often wander out of the straight 
road into enticing-looking by-paths, in the mazes of which we some- 
times lose ourselves, and never find the way back. It is said that 
Mazarin completed Richelieu’s work ; truly he followed up the policy 
of his great predecessor as far as his own dissimilar nature would 
permit him; but the one was an oak that braved every tempest un- 
flinchingly, the other a reed that bent before the storm, and, when it 
was past, rose up straight and supple as before. Richelieu was half 
lion, half fox; Mazarin was all fox and no lion. Richelieu had given 
an impetus to his work that carried it resistlessly on to its appointed 
end ; he would have crushed the Fronde in fewer weeks than it existed 
years, and but for what he had done it would have assumed propor- 
tions terrible as the League, but he had crippled the hands which 
would have made it so, and his mighty genius asserted itself even in 
the grave. 

Mazarin possessed one amiable virtue—clemency. His whole 
career is unmarked by one vindictive or sanguinary act; never had 
minister caused so little blood to flow by the axe, and never had 
minister enemies more numerous and bloodthirsty. This is rare and 
unique praise for a man of that age. But we must remember that 
the Italians were at least a century in advance of the French in 


civilisation. Let us-not, however, begrudge him this virtue, for he 
had few others. 
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Breakfast. 


I vo not think that full justice has been done to Breakfast from « 
literary point of view. Much has been printed in English about 
dinner ; “little suppers” have been glorified in French; and tiffin 
served up ad nauseam by the travellers (male and female) who are 
kind enough to enlighten us as to the manners and customs of the 
East. Breakfast is too often treated as a poor relation of those other 
meals—the wearer of their cast-off linen, and the recipient of the 
crumbs which fall from their tables. The happy thought of taking 
breakfast with the readers of Tempe Bar struck me whilst engaged 
upon one of my more serious works, in the composition of which many 
ideas that are capable of this mode of treatment are evolved. Thus, 
whilst delving profoundly in the mines of philosophy, I gather the 
massive nuggets, and utilise for future service the pretty little spark- 
ling grains which turn up in the search. I liké to let people see that 
I can bend. In my serious labours I allow my pen to run intc a 
playful aside (as it were), and say “this poor little plant (to change 
the simile) shall bloom in lighter soil.” Tending the sweet trifle in 
my garden, 1 do not permit you to lose sight of the vast primeval 
forest in which it was found. Thus you exclaim, “‘ Ha! how gay are 
the learned!” or, “Ah! how learned are the gay!” which is quite as 
it should be. 

I am writing about English breakfasts. I know all about déjeu- 
ners & la fourchette, “second breakfasts,” “ tiffins,” “ snacks,” and all 
other shams and impostures which attempt to take the place of the 
real, proper, matutinal meal. I have broken my fast in four quarters 
of the globe; in the greatest luxury, and sometimes under the severest 
difficulties. I can travel without sighing for bitter beer and the 
Times, and can order an omelette aux fines herbes in fourteen different 
languages. So do not imagine, because you have done the “ usual 
Swiss round” with a book of Cook’s coupons and Murray in your 
satchel, and abuse what you find at home, to show you have been 
abroad—that you can snub me. If you could have the privilege of 
beholding this countenance, on which experience and study have 
stamped respect, you would see at once the propriety of abstaining 
from any such impertinence; but as you only read my words, it is 
right you should be warned. When I was good enough to instruct 
Mr. Glads well, well, let us go to breakfast. 

Show me how a man breakfasts, and I will tell you how he lives. 
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The hotel breakfast and the lodging-house breakfast are mournful 
accidents which occasionally embitter the existence and impair the 
digestion of the best regulated person. They may be placed aside. 
I treat of the breakfast which a responsible human being deliberately 
prepares for himself and his species; or permits another, over whom 
he has (or ought to have) control, to provide for him. Let us drop in 
at the Junior Nicotina Club, of which I am a member; not because I 
admire the company I meet there, but because (as I before observed) 
I like to bend. It is “ good form” for our golden youth of the second 
order—our “ parcel gilt youth,” let me say—to belongsto the Junior 
Nicotina. Young subs. on leave, sucking barristers keeping their 
terms, and even elderly gentlemen from the shires, crack when they 
go home about having dined at the Nic. Well, the Nics., as a rule, 
do not breakfast before midday. They call this breakfasting ; so we 
must take them at their word. Let me call your attention to those 
two tables by the window. At the nearest, Mr. D. Tremens 
(familiarly known as “old Billy”) is taking his meal alone. It con- 
sists of devilled kidneys, and soda and brandy. They devil kidneys 
very well at the Nic., not erring on the side of parsimony with the 
savouring ; but “old Billy” adds half an ege spoonful of cayenne to 
his, and fills up the delicately-browned concave with Worcestershire 
sauce. His neighbours are young Tab, of the —th, now at Aldershott, 
and his old schoolmate Frank Hope Less, fourth son of the Rev. Wm. 
Less, Vicar of Grosby Parvam, in Lincolnshire (£300 a year, and the 
small tithes), who has come down (the senior proctor could put it in 
another way) from Oxford, and don’t want the governor to know it. 
They lodge together in Maddox Street, these two, and you can find 
Mr. Hope Less’ name as a visitor in the strangers’ book of the Nic. 
any day for the last week. “Old Billy ” scorfs down his fiery viands 
without winking, and his soda and b. gives an extra fiz as it reaches 
his inflamed gullet. ‘The boys have an elaborate display before them 
—fried soles, cutlets, grilled bacon (on a spirit-lamp dish), eggs to 
follow, and strawberries as a wind up. One has tea, the other coffee, 
and they are toying with their spoons, each one trying hard to hide 
from the other that the sight of the well-cooked fare on his plate 
sickens him. Of what does that breakfasting speak? It discourses 
eloquently of a night passed in senseless debauchery, began—inno- 
cently enough—at a theatre, and ended in a police office, with a night 
house (only taken notice of when they made a row there) as the 
middle term. Oh, but there are no night houses now! The “ Act” 
shuts them all up at twelve o'clock, and the magistrates are very 
severe! Well, then, Messrs. Tab and Hope Less have not eaten 
lobster-salad at ten shillings a portion, or drank goosberry-wine at a 
guinea a bottle, at two o'clock in the morning, and they have an ex- 
cellent appetite for their breakfast. If you tell me there is an Act of 
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Parliament against it, and justices of the peace against it, and an 
active and intelligent police force against it—of course I must give 
in. There are laws, and magistrates, and constables to put down 
pickpockets, I believe; and so, of course, no one has his pocket 
picked. 

“Qld Billy” has done all that. He don't get into “rows” now, 
lives (principally) upon brandy and capsicums, and knows not a re- 
spectable acquaintance in the town. But he has an iron constitution ; 
a point in which Mr. Tab and his friend are deficient. He won't 
“see snakes” till he is fifty; they, if they go on breakfasting in this 
fashion, will make the acquaintance of those reptiles at twenty-five. 
His breakfast tells—not of one night, but of a life of nights, which 
have obliterated taste from mind and palate alike; and made all things 
dull and insipid until they are flavoured out of the devil’s cruet-stand, 
which is constantly at his elbow. 

You have dined with Mr. and Mrs. de Blank, and found everything 
charming save the countenance of your host. It drops and looks 
worn between his sallies (he used to be first-rate company), and you - 
fancy that his dear, simple little wife may sometimes have hard times 
with him when they are alone. Come and see him at breakfast. He 
married for love, a few months after he had been called to the bar, 
and his private fortune could be written in three of the smallest 
figures you can find. Briefs came slowly, and he was not able to wait 
for them ; but he had a ready pen, quick brains, and plenty of pluck. 
Leading articles, magazine stories, reviews, novels, plays, kept the pot 
a-boiling, and at last the attorneys began to understand that a man 
with his perception of character and knowledge of the world, who had 
already won a name out of his regular profession, might not be quite 
a fool in it. And they had their reward. But constant labour in a 
field where the tale of bricks has to be made irrespective of the amount 
of straw at hand, has told upon him. He is not as quick and cheerful 
as he was, hence the dark looks you remarked at table. Madame is 
asleep when he rises. He finds a slop-bucket on the stairs, and a 
housemaid’s broom nearly trips him up on the first landing. A pant- 
ing servant is laying the breakfast, as he enters the room, with the 
cloth that the children had yesterday. ‘The window is open, and he 
can see the cook “scamping ” the front doorsteps. His breakfast, as 
yet, consists of a loaf and some butter. Presently the maid enters 
with a pot brimful of tepid water (tea for one and liquid for four), 
and asks what he would “ please to have for breakfast.” He is already 
late, and replies, “Oh, anything ; but be quick!” She disappears, and 
re-enters leisurely with the remnants of a leg of cold boiled mutton. 
“ Are there no eggs or sausages? no bacon, or anything?’ The 
servants will have a hot breakfast presently, when the kitchen fire 
(which has been lit about a quarter of an hour) shall have burned up, 
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but there is nothing of the sort for master. There are no eggs or 
sausages in the house, and no bacon; shall they send out for some? 
“it won't take a minute.” He knows what Sarah Jane’s minutes 
mean. He cuts a slice from the loaf, standing ; tries to swallow some 
of the wash called tea, and goes forth to his work. Of what does his 
breakfast tell? Of a slothful, unloving woman, whose only thought 
is for show. Of a disorganized, wasteful household. Of a home assgo- 
ciated with nothing but tradesmen’s “ little accounts.” Of indifference 
and neglect, which slowly but surely drive him to seek such sympathy 
and rest as can be bought for money elsewhere. And when the evil 
day comes, who has a word to say against that sweet, little, illused 
lady, who looks so nice when she has got up and dressed at two 
o'clock, and whom he has treated so shamefully. The servants (who 
are changed all round about once a month) find some excuses for “ poor 
master ;’ but who listens to such creatures? Not Mrs. Grundy. 
Next to her wicked husband, that lady finds her poor dear Mrs. de 
Blank has been the victim of a set of disgraceful huzzies, and it is 
darkly hinted that the principal villain has egged them on in their 
career of insolence and dishonesty. If he had been given a good 
breakfast, that man would be a prosperous barrister and a faithful 
husband to this day. The French philosopher has said wisely that 
one man’s misfortunes may be found in some other man’s stomach ! 
Stale bread and washy tea sent poor de Blank to the bad. 

I could cite to you the contrary case, of a man who never should 
have been allowed to marry at all: so utterly undomestic were his 


* habits; but who, after twelve months of matrimony could not be in- 


duced to remain out of his house after eleven p.m. ; because if he did 
his wife would plead fatigue (the crocodile!) and not give him his 
breakfast the next morning in person. Was it because this creature 
got bacon and sausages and what not, and poor de Blank didn’t, that 
their lives turned out so different? Are men so gross that the keep- 
ing of their wedding vows depends upon the presence or absence of a 
piece of pig? Not quite, my dear Madam! The piece of pig to 
these persons, was what Wordsworth’s primrose on the river’s brim 
was not to the individual accustomed to chaw it in a more vulgar 
form. It was all it seemed, and something more. It represented 
care, forethought, interest in another; and a little self-denial of one- 
self. Itspoke of good housekeeping and all—what a big all it is !— 
that means. It made a man begin his day with the assurance he had 
some one to comfert him at its end, if it brought him disappointment. 
or trouble. In five words—it made him a home! 

A home, as I understand it, ladies; is not merely four walls pierced 
with so many plate- glass windows, and divided into so many rooms, 
more or less richly furnished, in which you may entertain your 
friends. It is a place that you can make—if you please—into a haven 
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of peace for the man who provides it, against all the winds that blow ; 
a city of refuge against all the syrens who sing mariners to their 
destruction ; a temple, where all that is pure and good in life may be 
worshipped. And breakfasts. Take care of the breakfasts, and the 
dinners will take care of themselves! is my paraphrase of a familiar 
proverb. For myself, I have to state that I have been several times 
on the very brink of matrimony. A lady in a ball dress, a Jady ina 
riding habit, a lady in—well, nothing to speak of, that I escorted to 
bathe at Trouville—very nearly got the question popped at various 
stages of my existence, But I paused: ‘ Reflect, my son,” said I, 
“ how—this particular charmer—would look at breakfast.” The ball 
dress was a triumph of art. It had everything on it, and could not be 
sat down in at any cost. The “Amazon,” I believe that is the word 
—left little that was lovely in the human form divine, to guess at; 
and the bathing costume—nothing. If one could dance, and ride, 
and swim through life, how happy could I have been with either! 
But one has to breakfast. A horrid idea that when my beauteously 
attired partner had washed her face and doffed that resplendent robe, 
Ishould find some one else awaiting me downstairs, appalled me. 
With the others also, I feared I might commit a sort of moral bigamy 
—marry one woman and take my morning tea from the hands of 
another. So I popped not. A fico! for your croquet grounds, your 
skating rinks, your ball-rooms, your dimly-lighted conservatories, your 
little back drawing-rooms, and other conventional traps for the sons of 
men. If by virtue of any newly discovered ’ology or ’ism I become 
the mother of marriageable daughters, I will invite young Mr. Right- 
man to breakfast, and my darling Clara shall preside. A soft towel 
shall be the last thing that has touched her fresh young face. A 
bright, crisp muslin, or a dark silk with the most bewildering cuffs 
and collar (according to season) shall robe her pretty form. Her hair 
shall be twined in severe simplicity round her shapely head. One 
little bracelet shall slide up and down her arm, leaving white and 
pink dimples, as she pours out the tea—pours it out; none of your 
swinging abomirations in the disguise of a teapot, shall enter my 
house—and if Mr. Rightman goes away whole-hearted, he shall be ~ 
Mr. Wrongman thenceforward. 

Much injury has been done to the rights (I might put it rites) of 
breakfast by the increasing habit of living away from your work and 
becoming the slave of early trains and contract omnibi. And here, 
again, the manner of the meal bespeaks the character of the man. 
Jones, who always has time to follow his wife into the garden and have 
a rose-bud pinned in his button-hole before the snort of the engine is 
heard ; Smith, who smokes his small cigar whilst he and the children 
feed the chickens, and makes the driver whip up his horses if he 
appear at the gate before the bus is there—are both rising men. If 
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there be a good thing going, they have it tight by the collar before it 
can slip away. Breakfastters Brown pants after it in vain, as after 
that "bus; and the dilatory Robinson watches it fading away, like the 
smoke of the train he has missed. A scramble through breakfast 
implies a scramble through life. Drinking hot tea in a hurry, means 
drifting into hot water, cutting yourself shaving, missing your appoint- 
ment with the great Mr. Buyall ; offending your best client, disgust- 
ing your richest patient, not selling those shares in the Wheal Wild 
Cat when they were ten per cent. above par, and a dozen other dis- 
appointments to which Jones and Smith, who sip their Bohea in tran- 
quility, are never subject, to say nothing of indigestion, and the 
thousand ills to which dyspeptic flesh is heir. 

I visit houses where you can get up when you like, and breakfast is 
“ooing” from nine till twelve. A charming: little tea (or coffee) pot 
is brought to you, piping hot, for your especial use, and you order 
what you please. I would as lief live at an hotel. The system is a 
mistake—a benevolent mistake, a mistake which has its moral, but a 
mistake for ever. Breakfast at a country house should be something 
between a parade and a council, as well as a meal. At its board of 
white cloth, the order of the day is proposed, revised, settled. You 
get your letters, and if you have good news, or hear something funny, 
you share it. Is it not pleasant to have such an accompaniment as 
“Oh, mamma! Katey’s going to be married ” ; or “ Girls, there’s to be 
a ball at the Court on the 25th,” or “ Wish me joy, I’ve got my appoint- 
ment,” going on? It’s better than a military band. If the corre- 
spondence on your plate refers to that “little bill,” or informs you 
that your novel is “unsuitable” for the eminent publishing house to 
which you sent the MS. — you need not say so. You should not 
have business letters forwarded after you where you are visiting. 
Grant that you have been unwise enough to leave your address, and 
so get disagreeable news. At a parade and council breakfast, you 
must hide your vexation, and you are bound to go in with the rest for 
whatever diversion is arranged. Thus you” are taken out of yourself, 
and your troubles fade away. From the independent and solitary 
breakfast you would rise a gloomy man, and slink off to sulk all 
day! 

What is the moral of the I. and §. breakfast ? It is that in houses 
where it prevails you may do what you please till dinner time, with- 
out asking leave or consulting anybody. You can go to the stable 
and ask for a horse, or send for a rod and go fishing, or hie you (with 
the girls) tothe kitchen garden and eat strawberries, or even poke the 
fire, without being looked at as though you had two heads, as would be 
done in some other establishments did you so presume. You are 
invited to the house of the I. and S. breakfast to enjoy yourself, not 
to glorify your host ; to be shown off in church’on Sunday ; and to 
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have it published in the local papers that “a select circle, including 
Lord A., Sir Thomas B., Colonel and Mrs. C., and Mr. Z., is staying 
on a visit with Mr. X. at Snobton Towers.” 

At Snobton Towers breakfast is a parade, but not a council. When 
it is over you are marched off to do this or that, as guards are marched 
off after trooping the colours in a garrison town. If you happen to 
come down late, and try to slink into a chair near the door, the under 
butler is commanded to bring back Mr. Z.’s plate in a tone which 
checks conversation, and makes you the observed of all. Then your 
host asks if you found everything comfortable in your room? Of 
course you must reply that you did; thus shutting out (as was 
intended) the ordinary excuses for late rising. Next your hostess ex- 
presses, pointedly, her fears that the tea is rather- weak. “ Rather 
weak,” at three shillings a pound? Good Heavens! If wine were 
on the board who would dream of saying to a late arrival, “I am 
afraid the decanter (meaning its contents) is rather low? Why, 
the veriest churl would ring for another bottle! Why does not 
Mrs. X. send for another teapot? I cannot explain. I will expose 
and deride the parsimony which spoils a breakfast for lack of two 
pennyworth of tea; but I do not pretend to understand it. ‘ How 
oft” (Shakespeare) “ the means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done.” 
The urn is at hand, the tea caddy isn’t ; so in goes the water without 
compunction or remorse. 

After disposing of the moral side of breakfast, I intended to dis- 
cuss its materials; but I find myself at the end of my paper before 
the first part of my subject is nearly exhausted. There are books in 
toast-racks which I have not opened to you; sermons in cruet-stands 
of which I have not even delivered the text. The rest of the sentence 
T leave others to fill in. I have not even touched upon the important 
subject of breakfast in bed ; except to state what may happen to the 
husband of a lady who indulges in that vile habit. Nor have I dealt 
with the case of those unfortunates who breakfast not. A penny in 
the morning will often do more good than a shilling at night. Give 


a man his breakfast, and he will find his dinner for himself if he be 
worth his salt. 














Slowers and Stars. 


I. 


I LEANED from my window at even 
And looked on the garden below, 
Where bright-eyed, like stars in the heaven, 
Bloomed the flowers in their beauty and glow. 
Their odorous breathings rose slowly 
Perfuming the warm air above, 
Earth offering to heaven most holy 
The incense of worship and love. 


II. 


I sat in my window as night fell, 
And gazed on the deep summer sky ; 


"Twas glittering with stars whose soft light fell 
In glory serene from the sky: 

Till heaven, to my fancy, was seeming 
A garden celestial and bright, 

Where star-flowers immortal were beaming, 
Returning earth’s love with their light. 


III. 


And I thought that the angels may rightly, 
When they look on our world from afar, 
Mistake each fair flower that glows brightly, 

And deem that on earth ’tis a svar. 
While we, when the skies spread before us, 

All lustrous at midnight’s still hour, 
May deem that each star beaming o'er us 

In the garden of heaven is a rLoweEn. 


Joun Francis WALLeEn. 





* Her Dearest Lor. 


Cuapter XXIII. 


SunpDAy was not yet over. It had been a very long day to Sir Hugh 
Galbraith. Some of it he had disposed of indifferently, by trying 
how he could drive without the whip-hand, and, accompanied by his 
groom, had gone nearly over to Stoneborough, and now he had once 
more taken his post of observation in the window. The day had 
been beautiful throughout, and the sun had nearly accomplished his 
daily task, so far as Pierstoffe was concerned. The church bells had 
not yet rung out. All was quiet—the inhabitants were at tea—and 
Galbraith’s reflections were interrupted by the appearance of Mrs. 
Mills bearing a tray with a huge cup, a tiny cream ewer, and a plate 
of thin brown bread and butter, such as Sir Hugh loved. 

“Tt’s a thought early,” she said, setting down these good things 
on a small table beside him. ‘ But maybe you won’t mind, because 
it’s the girl’s Sunday out; and as my missus is having her tea, I 
thought I would get it all over before I dressed.” 

Galbraith nodded a reluctant assent, and Mrs. Mills departed. So 
everything must give way to Tom—even a good solvent tenant like 
himself. Tom, he supposed, wanted an evening walk, and he, Sir 
Hugh, must have his tea forced down his throat an hour too soon. 
He wondered if Tom was to have a téte-d-téte walk as well as a ¢éte-a- 
téte conversation. He would have a look as they went out. If that nice 
little Fanny was excluded from the walk as well as the talk, he must 
conclude that Tom — confound him!—was the widow's lover, and 
poor Fanny was an ill-used girl. For he had never seen startled 
delight if he had not read it in Fanny’s eyes when she heard that 
fellow’s voice the evening before. And a dim sort of feeling rippled 
over his heart or brain—or whatever thinks—like the momentary 
crisping of water by a sudden breeze, that it would be very delight- 
ful to see any face brighten thus for him—brighten honestly, natu- 
rally, even a plain face ; but how gloriously would such eyes as Mrs. 
Temple’s light up! Strange, that the grandest, the most striking 
expression he had ever read in them was defiance, almost detestation, 
and it always suggested the idea of how they would speak a dif- 
ferent and opposite passion. However, the tea was very refreshing 
after his drive, and the bread and butter not unacceptable. By tho 
time both were finished, Galbraith heard voices beneath, and looking 
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out, beheld the two friends, escorted by Tom, sally forth—Mrs. 
Temple, as usual, in black, with a white shawl over her arm. 

“The three of them, by Jove!” murmured Galbraith to himself. 
“T never expected that.” He watched them to the division of the 
main street into the high road to Stoneborough and that leading to 
the North Parade. Here they paused and seemed to talk awhile ; 
then Fanny and Tom went to the left along the high road, and Mrs. 
Temple took the more direct line to the right, as if intending to 
stroll along the Parade. 

So far as Galbraith knew her stroll would be limited. He was 
not aware of any outlet beyond the gravel sweep whereon the dowager 
barouches and invalid chairs—which in the season moved slowly to 
and fro along the sea front—turned, and came back again. He 
watched assiduously for ten, fifteen, twenty minutes; still no sign of 
the figure he looked for. A genial glow, began to replace the dull, 
irritated, injured sensation which oppressed Galbraith all day. Per- 
haps she was sitting down with a book! At the thought, he caught 
up his hat and was off, with long, swift steps, to test the truth of 
his conjecture. 

But the few seats on the Esplanade were all untenanted. No 
one, save a few of those inveterate loungers, the fishermen, was about. 
Where had that puzzling landlady of his vanished? Reaching the 
far end of the Esplanade, where a rough sort of breastwork, formed 
of pieces of rock, stones, clay, and supporting timbers, had been piled 
up against the sea, he looked round carefully, and perceived the 
pathway which Mrs. Temple had discovered about a year before. 

She must have followed this track, unless indeed she had gone 
in to pay a visit to one of the shuttered, blank-looking, North Parade 
houses. This was highly improbable; so Galbraith pressed on rapidly, 
with eagerness and exhilaration—his pulses beating fast, somewhat to 
his own surprise. 

Meantime Mrs. Temple—as she must be called in this portion of 
the story—strolled on leisurely, glad to be alone, that she might 
examine and reason away a certain feeling of depression and distress 
that had been fretting her spirit since her talk with Tom. She had 
shared in the cheerful pleasantry of their midday dinner; she had 
played her part of hostess as brightly, as cordially as ever ; but under 
all there was the unrest—the fear of an unavoidable and painful 
change. 

The silence and beauty around calmed her perturbed thoughts— 
calmed, but did not cheer. The deeper chords of her nature vibrated 


to the mute language of sea and sky and rock, and resolute endur- 


ance rather than cheerful resignation seemed the key-note to which 
she would tune her spirit. 
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She reached the little jetty before described, and, walking to the 
end, seated herself upon the bench. It was evident that she must 
not count on Fanny’s companionship much longer, and how would it 
be then? Could she face the terrible isolation of the life she had 
adopted? Worse than isolation, the company without companion- 
ship of an assistant of the ordinary shop-woman type? 

For the first time Kate regretted her choice of an occupation, and 
with all her liberal tendencies, felt the impassable nature of the gulf 
fixed between the habits, thoughts, and manners of the class she had 
quitted and that which she had adopted. 

“It will be less and less as education and common sense spread up 
and down; but at present it is harder to bear than I expected. Is it 
quite fair of Tom, when he knew that I undertook this business as 
much on Fanny’s account as my own, to take her from me so soon ? 
Pooh! how self blinds one. Of course Fanny is his first considera- 
tion, and it is far better for her to be his wife than my assistant. Dear 
Fan! I trust in Heaven he will be good to her; but matrimony is a 
fearful trial, and does not want a third in the house to increase its 
dangers. No! come what may,I will not desert the course I have 
marked for myself until I have either succeeded in upsetting the 
will or given up all hope, or find the Berlin Bazaar will not pay; but 
when Fanny leaves and I am much alone, I will try if I can write, as 
Tom suggested. I have plenty of time before me, and I must not 
allow myself to bo a coward; but the loneliness—ah!” Gazing out 
over the sea she let her thoughts drift freely, vaguely to the past, its 
tenderness, its high hopes, its bright anticipations, the long, dutiful 
suppression of her married existence, her glimpse of life and liberty, 
her cruel reverse. The soft, solemn loveliness of the evening disposed 
her to think compassionately even of herself. 

The sun had sunk behind the cliffs, but the slowly-fading light was 
still reflected on the sky opposite. ‘Towards the horizon “ the raven 
down of darkness” was gathering, but above it lighter and lighter 
shades of grey prevailed up toa pale ashen hue, flecked with rosy 
cloudlets, varying from ruby to faint opal or mother-of-pearl tints of 
exquisite delicacy. The sea was still and smooth; the breeze of the 
morning had died away, and the giant slept,—only the soft lulling 
lap of tiny ripples against the huge wet black stones which lay round 
the timbers of the little jetty broke the silence. The very air was 
full of speechless feeling—soft, quiet, and yet not without the chill- 
ness of early spring—a certain cold which seemed an expression of 
sadness. Kate opened her shawl, and wrapping it round her, leaned 
her clasped hands on the rail which defended her resting-place, while 
she looked forth with keenest appreciation on sea and sky. ‘“‘ To bear 
is to conquer our fate,” she thought; “rather a heroic quotation 
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& propos of & Berlin-wool shop. Ah! how different all things might 
have been had Mr. Travers not been separated from his cousin. If 





- Hugh Galbraith——” 


At this point in her reflections she was almost startled into a scream 
by a voice beside her. “Good evening, Mrs. Temple.” 

“JT thought this haunt was only known to myself, the coastguard, 
and the sea-gulls,” she replied, turning to face the man she had just 
thought of, and in her surprise speaking more hurriedly than usual. 
“ How did you find it out ?” 

“ By accident,” said Galbraith shortly, but he smiled upon her as 
he spoke—smiled. Yes; his sombre, stern, and usually inexpressive 
eyes dwelt upon her stnilingly, tenderly. She did not know the effect 
her natural impulsive address, the quick, flitting blush, the welcoming 
smile into which she had been startled wrought upon the enemy ; 
but she had never spoken quite like this to him before, and Galbraith 
for a moment forgot there was any world beyond the few feet of 
planking on which they stood, and the stretch of sea and sky before 
them. 

** What a lovely evening !” he said, not finding any more original 
remark after a short pause, and sitting down beside her. “ This is a 
pretty nook—do you often come here ?” 

“ Not often. I cannot, you know.” 

“Of course.” 

“Tn summer it is always my holiday excursion. In winter I can 
never manage it, and the path is not very safe in rough weather.” 

“The cliffs are rather fine along here,” resumed Galbraith, “but 
they are nothing to the cliffs near Kirby Grange. My place, or 
rather my ruin—it’s not much more,” for Kate had looked up at him 
inquiringly. He wenton. “Great black beetling cliffs with jagged 
reefs running out to sea, and lots of sea birds clanging about. I 
used to climb the crags to get the nests. I was a tolerable cragsmaa 
in those days. I don’t think I should like to try it now.” 

“T do not like the terrific in nature,” said Kate, drawing her shawl 
closer, the rounded, graceful outlines of her supple figure showing 
through the thin soft folds. “It makes me think of despair and 
defeat, and horrors of that kind.” 

“ Yet I fancy you are very plucky for a woman, Mrs. Temple.” 

“T cannot tell. I have not been much tried, and certainly peace 
and rest seem to me the greatest good in life.” 

There was something weary, almost sad, in her voice, and Galbraith 
was conscious of a very strong desire to take the little hands which 
were holding her shawl in his and ask if there was anything in the 
world he could do for her, but he only said, “To a certain extent, but. 
peace soon becomes stagnation.” 
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A pause. Mrs. Temple was not displeased to see Galbraith. It 
amused her, and gave a lighter tone to her thoughts. 

“Have you visited your native place since you have returned from 
India?” she asked at last, the silence growing awkward, especially as 
Galbraith had a stupid fashion of staring. 

“No; I want to go there, and yet I dread it.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“ Because—you will, perhaps, laugh at me—I have scarcely an 
acre of the old lands left ; and I can’t stand seeing another lording it 
over what ought to be mine.” 

“Laugh! No, I should be the last to laugh. I would stake my 
existence on a struggle to get back my own.” 

And she looked full into Galbraith’s eyes. 

“ And you would be no mean antagonist, I fancy,” said he, return- 
ing her gaze with an earnestness from which she did not shrink. 
“T wonder, Mra. Temple, if you and I ever met before in some 
different state of existence? for I sometimes think you look upon me 
as an enemy.” 

“Me! What an extraordinary idea!’ exclaimed Kate, laughing, 
but colouring too—a glow that mounted quickly, and, then fading, left 
her cheek to its ordinary rich paleness. 

“Yes. There was something in your eyes when first they met 
mine I shall never forget. Had you been a man I should have 
snatched up some weapon to defend myself.” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” she returned, again laughing; but there was 
a curious sound of suppressed pleasure in the low, soft laugh. “I 
had been vexed in my business. Some one had tried to cheat me, 
perhaps; or I doubted your solvency, and imagined I had a bad bar- 
gain in my drawing-room apartments.” 

There was a subtle tone of mockery in the last words, a curl of the 
ripe red lip suggestive of playful scorn. 

“T do not pretend to guess the reason; I only know the effect,” 
returned Galbraith, and there was a pause longer than the last, for 
Kate's eyes had fixed themselves on the distant horizon unconsciously, 
as she reflected on the strange eddy of fortune which had made Sir 
Hugh Galbraith her companion in this remote corner, while he 
availed himself of her averted gaze to drink in greedily the charm of 
the frank, fair face before him, its sweet, firm mouth and soft pale 
cheek, the large eyes so still and deep when she was silent, so 
changeful and expressive when she spoke or listened ; the broad but 
not high forehead; the delicate yet distinctly marked brow; the 
look, as if no mean thought, no low motive could lurk in a brain so 
nobly lodged. 

Galbraith had hitherto considered himself, and had been consi- 
dered, a cold immovable kind of fellow, but he was conscious that 
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these characteristics were fast melting away; there was something 
in his companion’s beauty and bearing which exercised a magic effect 
upon his half-developed nature, as certain chemical ingredients, at the 
approach of that which attracts, or contains the complement of their 
being, rush forth to blend with what has called them to life. The 
deep calm, the solitude, the tender beauty of sea and sky, the un- 
usual tinge of familiarity in Mrs. Temple’s manner, lapped him into 
a kind of Elysium such as he had never before known. As yet, he 


could enjoy the first warm breath of the coming sirocco, before the 


fever and thirst were upon him. 

“ What a relief it must be to you to come here from the shop,” 
exclaimed Galbraith abrupily, fearing that if the silence continued 
Mrs. Temple might get up and walk away. 

“Tt is, indeed,” she returned frankly. 

* Then you don’t like your work ?” 

“T do not dislike it,” said Kate, falling unconsciously into a semi- 
confidential strain. “I would rather earn my bread as a high-class 
artist ; or writer, but as nature has not made me of suitable stuff, 
I must do what I can. I do not fancy the restraint of teaching, or 
keeping a school.” 

“Still, such a position must be very unpleasant to you ; for I never 
will believe you were originally intended for it.” 

“Oh, as to that, you may conjecture what you like, Sir Hugh ; but 
T have told you there is no romance about me or my position,” said 
she, turning her eyes, which laughed sunnily, upon him. 

“‘T daresay you will think I am a presumptuous fellow,” returned 
Galbraith, leaning towards her, resting the elbow of his sound arm on 
his knee, and his cheek on his hand; “ but I am always conjecturing 
about you. You are a constant mystery to me, and I am determined 
to solve it !” 

The earnest, uncomplimentary manner in which Galbraith uttered 
these words took from them all appearance of love-making. Never- 
theless, they sent a strange gust of triumph along Kate’s nerves; her 
contemptuous enemy was growing interested in her. He acknowledged 
her superiority. 

“The presumption consists in telling me so,” she said, still meeting 
his eyes with an arch smile. “I cannot help your thoughts; only 
they must sorely want legitimate employment when you waste them 
on—your landlady ;’ there was a slight pause before she uttered the 
last words with provoking emphasis, which she could not restrain ; 
there is such a charm in feeling oneself charming. 

Sir Hugh raised his head quickly, as if about to speak, and then 
stopped. 

* But in a few days you will be away, among your natural occupa- 
tions and associates—the mystery you have created for yourself will 
cease to interest or annoy,” she continued. 
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“TI hope it will,” returned Galbraith bluntly; “I hope it will— 
but,” again resting his cheek on his hand, and looking up into her 
eyes, “am I to take what you say as a notice to quit ”” 

“ A Sunday notice is not a legal warning—so I was informed when 
I inquired into the laws affecting landlord and tenant, previous to 
letting lodgings,” said Kate demurely. 

“ But do you wish me to leave ?” 

“‘No, not before you are quite fit to move. But of course it is 
absurd to suppose you will remain beyond a week or so! Your kins- 
folk and acquaintance would think you daft if you stayed on here 
without any adequate inducement, and justly.” 

Sir Hugh’s brow lowered, and he twisted his moustaches thought- 
fully. “I suppose,” he said, “a fellow may please himself in spite of 
his kinsfolk and acquaintance—mine troubled me deuced little in 
former days! Do you wish me to go?” 

“Wish to lose a good tenant! Certainly not,” she replied with a 
smile—an irrepressible smile. “But I ought to tell you that, after 
the middle of April, I wish to have my rooms ready for a tenant 
of last year, who made me promise to take him in if he wanted to 
come !” 

“ Oh !”—a very dissatisfied oh! “I must march, then!” 

He was more mortified than he liked to acknowledge; this woman, 
the hem of whose garment he could have taken up and kissed, so 
much had he lost his common sense, deliberately told him that he was 
to her a mere every day tenant, and no more. But it was better so; 
otherwise he, Galbraith, might make such an ass of himself that he 
could never get into the lion’s skin again. 

“But it will be dark if I stay any longer,” said Mrs. Temple, 
rising, ‘‘and the path here is not too safe.” - 

“Don’t go!” cried Galbraith, almost vehemently, “there will be 
an hour of daylight yet, and when shall we have such an evening 
again? I mean, when shall I have such an evening, if I am to get 
the route next week? 1 beg your pardon !” seeing the look of wonder 
in his companion’s eyes at the sort of despairing entreaty in his voice. 
“T fancy I must have grown whimsical and—and unlike myself, after 
my long imprisonment. Ido not think I am much of a sentimentalist, 
but I was always fond of evening and the sea—and all that sort of 
thing, even when I was a boy.” This was said with a kind of burst, 
as if it came in spite of himself, and he was rather ashamed. 

“And do you despise yourself for loving such beauty as this?” 
returned Kate, with a slight gesture of her hand towards the sea. 
“ How strange the effect of a man’s life must be when all that we are 
taught to admire and take pleasure in is despised by them. No 
wonder there is so little true friendship between men and women !” 

“T don’t despise myself for loving beauty in any shape,” said 
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Galbraith, as he traced an imaginary pattern with his stick on the 
boards of the landing-place, “ but I can’t talk poetically about it. I 
should make an ass of myself if I tried !” 

“Tf you have the feeling it will out! How do you know you are 
not a mute inglorious Milton? How do you know that you have 
experienced the whole circle of feeling ?” 

A grim smile, not devoid of humour, lit up his face. “I think you 
have made a capital random shot!” he said. 

“Then did you never read any poetry ?” 

‘**N—not much. I have heard some read.” 

“Do you read novels ?” 

“No.” 

“Do you ever read anything ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Temple!” laughing good-humouredly. “I have read a 
good deal on professional subjects, and history, and politics. Come, 
does that redeem me a little from the general ruck of blockheads ?” 

“A little—yes,” she said thoughtfully. ‘But do you not care for 
the living spirit that animates these dry bones—the skeleton frame of 
facts? Do you not enjoy the genius which, out of the clay of every- 
day events, the mere matter of action, moulds exquisite forms, and 
breathes into them the breath of life? and more—that touches the 
sleeping God within us? or gives the dull sullen prisoner in the body's 
cage a glimpse of light and liberty ?” 

“Go on!” said Galbraith in a low voice. “I am not sure that I 
take it all in, but I like to listen.” 

“T daresay you laugh at my outburst! and I am not going to talk 
for your amusement,” replied Kate, smiling. ‘“ Now, Sir Hugh, do 
not let me curtail your enjoyment of this delicious evening, but J am 
going home!” 

“ And so am I,” said he rising, “ for at present your home is mine.” 

His pertinacity and unusual sympathetic frankness amused and 
interested her, yet it would not do to meet all Pierstoffe as it returned 
from church accompanied by a baronet; for the present she let him 
go on, however. He was assiduous in his attempts to draw her back 
to the enthusiastic strain, which gave so much animation to her eyes, 
and mobile lips, but in vain. The effort, nevertheless, made Galbraith 
talk unusually well, and before they had accomplished the distance 
between the coastguard station and the town, he had risen a degree or 
two in her opinion. Hitherto her estimate of his intellectual powers 
was by no means exalted; she had told Tom Reed that he gave 
her the idea of a stupid obstinate man, whose education had been 
neglected. 

‘That he was well bred, though no drawing-room gentleman, she 
could not deny, and on the present occasion there was more than 
politeness in the excessive care with which he watched every oppor- 
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tunity offered by the slight difficulties of the path, to assist or guard 
her. ‘“ Had he been in England when I married, and seen and known 
everything, he would have been more just to me, perhaps! and all 
this mischief might have been avoided,” she thought. “But no; he 
is a man of such strong prejudices, that I daresay if I were to tell him 
who I am now, his friendliness would stiffen into stern contempt. ‘To 
him I shall always be an adventuress. Well, his opinion is nothing 
to me.” Such were the ideas floating through her mind as she 
listened, with soft attentive eyes, to her unsuspecting companion’s 
exposition of his views as to the best method of managing the natives 
of India, with which it is needless to say she entirely disagreed. But 
they were too near the town to permit of argument. Mrs. Temple 
stopped short, and said, “ Be so good, Sir Hugh, as to walk on, and 
leave me to return alone. All Pierstoffe would be horrified at the 
incongruity of a baronet escorting the proprietress of a fancy bazaar.” 
She smiled brightly, sweetly, and Galbraith almost permitted the 
words, “ D Pierstoffe,” which rose naturally to his lips, to escape ; 
but he changed them to “ What bosh !” 

“No, it is not bosh,” said Mrs. Temple. “It is only consistent 
with your own conservative principles.” 

“T do not like to leave you alone in the dusk.” 

“ Nevertheless, you must,” she returned decidedly. 

“T obey,” said Galbraith, raising his hat ; quickening his steps, he 
was soon out of sight, while Kate, slowly following, reached her house 
without any further adventure. 

She had a long tearful talk with Fanny, after they had bid Tom 
good-night and good-bye, as he had to start by the first train for 
town next day. Fanny had utterly rejected the idea of leaving her 
friend at present, or till she had renounced the Berlin wool trade. 
She confessed to a quarrel with Tom on this subject, but also to a 
reconciliation, the very recollection of which called up dimpling smiles 
and blushes. No! she would not quit Kate; she never thought she 
would be so important a person, but she now saw quite well that Kate 
could not get on without her. 

Mrs. Temple urged that Tom Reed would have just cause to com- 
plain if Fanny preferred her friend to her lover, aud at last it was 
decided that when Tom was actually appointed to the chieftainship of 
the “ M. T.,” it would be time enough to talk about separating. In 
the interest excited by Tom and Fanny’s affairs, Mrs. Temple forgot, 
or omitted to mention, her rencontre with Galbraith, and having done 
so, did not care to revert to the subject, especially as her friend had 
asked her no questions. But, in the solitude of her own room, a 
review of the conversation called up a smile half triumphant and 
wholly amused to the young widow's lip, as she remembered that 
little more than a year ago she had sat under the yew tree in 
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Hampton Court gardens, and quivered with indignant feeling at the 
scorn heaped upon her by the man, whose tones of entreaty for a few 
minutes more of her society still rang in her ear ! 


CuapTerR XXIY. 


As the friends anticipated, Lady Styles lost no time, on her return to 
Weston, in investigating the state of affairs at the Berlin Bazaar, 
and on the day following Tom’s visit she made her appearance at an 
unusually early hour after luncheon. 

“‘ Well, Mrs. Temple, how have you all been? I feel as if I had 
been away a year instead of six weeks. Do you know, I don’t like 
any neighbourhood as well as my own; it’s a great advantage to be 
within a drive of a Berlin Bazaar—especially when it is so well 
managed, ha! ha! ha! I want three skeins of yellow shaded, and two 
of green, five of crimson, and—there! your young person can take the 
paper and put all the things together, while I talk to you. You are 
looking uncommonly well; and how are you getting on with your 
tenant—your patient—the man that broke his head? Slade tells me 
he is here still; not a bad business for you.” 

“No, Lady Styles. It has answered very well to have my rooms 
occupied ; but Sir Hugh Galbraith leaves this week.” 

“Oh! indeed—yes, Dr. Slade gives an indifferent account of him, 
says he is so impatient and proud, and—all sorts of things. Have 
you found him so, eh ?” 

“T only know that he pays regularly, and gives very little trouble,” 
replied Mrs. Temple, smiling placidly, and perfectly understanding the 
drift of the question. 

“Oh, indeed ; that is very nice, very nice indeed. You know, you 
would make such a charming nurse; I thought he might have 
claimed his landlady’s personal care,” cried Lady Styles, with a jolly 
laugh. 

' “My good old servant has acted the part of landlady and nurse for 
me,” returned Mrs. Temple. 

“Oh, very prudent; quite right, quite right,” said her ladyship, 
looking round with an eagle eye, in search of some chink into which 
she might insert the point of her wedge-like inquiries. “I don’t 
think you have quite so many pretty things as you used. I hope you 
are not neglecting your business.” 

*T hope not,” said Mrs. Temple, drily. “ But I have not yet bought 
my spring goods; in a week or two I hope to offer a choice selection 
of novelties.” 

“That will be charming. Well, Mrs. Temple, if Sir Hugh 
Galbraith is at home, I think it right to call upon him. I will go in, 
if you please !” . 
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“T never know if he is in or out, Lady Styles. But if you will go 
round to the front door the servant will tell you.” 

“Oh, very well, very well. You see, he is a great friend of a 
cousin of mine, and I wish to show him a little attention—to explain 
why I have not been to see him before. I will look in again, Mrs. 
Temple, for my wools and canvas, and tell you what I think of him.” 
So saying, her ladyship walked, or, to be more accurate, waddled away 
round to the entrance, and there made a tolerable imitation of her 
footman’s knock. 

Mills, “simple, erect, severe, austere,” in due time—not too soon— 
opened the door in a snowy cap, apron, and net handkerchief, the very 
picture of an old family servant. 

“Ah! I see,” thought Lady Styles, with a delighted sense of her 
own rapid perception, “this is the nurse. I wonder where Slade found 
her.” 

‘Good morning,” she said to Mills, who had now reached a con- 
dition which defied the most startling combination of cireumstances to 
surprise. “How is your patient? If he is pretty well and visible 
to-day, I will come in and see him.” 

“Ts it Mrs. Temple you're wanting, ma’am ?” asked Mills, to whom 
this address was dumb show. 

“She is as deaf as a post,” exclaimed Lady Styles. “No, no,” 
in louder tones. “Sir Hugh Galbraith. I want to see Sir Hugh 

Galbraith.” 
"Yes, he is in, ma’am.” 

“Just tell him Lady Styles would be happy to come up and sce 
him.” 

“ Walk in, if you please,” and Mills ushered her ladyship into the 
pretty sitting-room opening on the garden, where she immediately 
occupied herself in a close examination of all books, photographs, &c., 
&e., which lay upon the table. Meantime, Mills bent her rheumatic 
steps to Sir Hugh’s apartment. “ There is a lady wants to see you.” 

“A lady!” echoed Galbraith, looking up from some notes he 
was trying to make in pencil with his left hand. “ What sort of a 
lady ?” : 

“Oh, a stout lady, as is often in the shop. A lady somebody, 

“Lady Styles, by Jove!” he exclaimed. “She has not lost much 
time. Well, show her up,” he added, resignedly, while he hastily put 
his papers together and shut them in his blotting-book, before Mills 
opened the door and ushered in his visitor. 

“Sir Hugh Galbraith,” said Lady Styles, in her best manner, as 
she entered, “I really could not let you be here in a sort of savage 
land without coming to look after you. Colonel Upton mentioned you 
to me as his particular friend, and had I not been detained in York- 
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shire by poor Sir Marmaduke’s indisposition I should have had the 
pleasure of calling upon you before.” 

“You are very good,” returned Galbraith, advancing a chair. 
“ Pray sit down,” which her ladyship, being rather out of breath from 
the ascent of the staircase, did very readily. 

“T think,” she resumed, “I have the pleasure of knowing your 
sister, Lady Lorrimer. I met her at dinner, where I was staying 
in Yorkshire. I cannot say I see much resemblance between you.” 
Galbraith bowed. “And tell me, Sir Hugh, are you feeling better 
and stronger *” 

“T am very nearly all right, thank you. Can’t venture to use my 
arm yet, the doctor tells me. I hope to get away the end of this 
week, or beginning of next.” 

“Then, my dear sir,” cried Lady Styles, with much animation, 
‘¢ you had much better come over and spend the remainder of your 
convalescence at Weston. We will take great care of you ; and I have 
one or two very pleasant people staying with me.” 

“ You are really very good, Lady Styles, but Iam quite comfortable 
here. When I am fit to be seen I will do myself the honour of call- 
ing upon you.” 

“Fit to be seen, my dear Sir Hugh !” echoed her ladyship. “The 
less fit you are to be seen, the more ready all my young lady friends 
will be to admire you.” 

“My dear Lady Styles, I do not like young ladies, and I am quite 
unaccustomed to be admired.” 

“What a monster !” cried Lady Styles, laughing. “ But they make 
you tolerably comfortable here ?” 

“Very comfortable indeed.” 

“Do you ever see your landlady, ch ?” sharply. 

“J have seen her,” returned Galbraith, with an immovable face. 

“She interests me very much,” resumed Lady Styles, with anima- 
tion. “Iam quite sure there is some romance attached to her. She 
is so lady-like, and quiet; yet an excellent woman of business. 
Then she reminds me of two or three people. Has it ever struck 

ou?” 

“What? her likeness to two or three people? I cannot say it 
has,” replied Galbraith, so coldly and indifferently that Lady Styles 
was checked for a moment. 

“What a nice, respectable nurse you appear to have. I must ask 
Slade for her address ; it is well to know such a person. Pray, have 
you found her satisfactory in every respect? sober, vigilant, and all 
that, eh ?” 

“Who?” asked Galbraith, puzzled by this flank movement. 
“The nurse—the old woman who let me in.” 
“You mean Mrs. Mills! She is the servant and manager of the 
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house. I thought she was the landlady till the other day. I have 
never been reduced to a nurse.” 

“Oh, indeed! Now, there, Sir Hugh! there is another remarkable 
fact; the very servant isout of the common. Mark my words, there 
is some mystery here.” 

Sir Hugh bent his head in silence. 

“T imagine all sorts of things about that charming young widow. 
They do say her husband is still alive, and imprisoned for some 
dreadful crime ; but I cannot help fancying that she has never been 
married, but has been well connected, and obliged to part with her 
protector ? eh, Sir Hugh? At my age one knows, unfortunately, too 
much of the wickedness of the world—and—hasn’t it struck you ?” 

“No, certainly not,” returned Galbraith, starting up and stirring 
the fire violently, “ my experience of the world suggests nothing of the 
kind.” 

“Dear me! doesn’t it,” said Lady Styles, innocently; “but you 
have been a long time out of England, and of course you haven’t seen 
Mrs. Temple as much as I have. Then you have formed no theory 
respecting your landlady ?” 

“Why should I?” exclaimed Galbraith, abruptly. “ A quiet woman 
earning her bread honestly ought to be spared theories and con- 
jectures.” 

“Now, Sir Hugh, that is too severe. I suppose you mean I am a 
gossip, and I am nothing of the kind; but I am hugely sympathetic. 
I confess I take a deep, a sincere interest in the people I live amongst. 
There’s the Doctor! He is a gossip if you will, and, between you and 
me, not the most good-natured of gossips; but he affects to be above 
all that sort cf thing. Haven’t you noticed it?” 

“Tam not observant,” returned Sir Hugh, wearing his grimmest 
aspect. So Lady Styles wandered to another subject. 

“T was very pleased to hear that old Mr. Travers came to his senses 
at last, and made a proper will. It would have been shocking if he 
had left everything to the widow.” 

“She would probably differ from you,” said Galbraith, drily. 

“Oh! I fancy it was a bitter disappointment to her. I believe she 
was @ very grasping creature; a connection of mine, the Honourable 
Mrs. Danby, lived next door, at the time of poor Mr. Travers’s death, 
and tried to show her a little attention; but she was rather un- 
gracious ; would not accept any invitation, and was very unneigh- 
bourly and disobliging about her carriage: would rather let her horses 
eat their heads off in the stable than allow a mortal to use it but herself, 
and was always closetted with a clerk of Mr. Travers’s—over accounts 
—or heaven knows what—quite a low fellow !” 

“ Well,” returned Galbraith, who would have stood up for Beelzebub 


himself against Lady Styles; “ it was only decent to keep quiet after 
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her husband’s death, and people don’t generally keep carriages for 
their neighbours to use.” 

“TI protest, Sir Hugh, you are severely just. However, it was 
rather hard of the husband to leave her penniless ; depend upon it, he 
had reason to think her undeserving. ‘Does it strike you ?” 

“We have no right to say anything of the sort.” 

“Pardon me, Sir Hugh, such a will gives us every right. Do you 
know what has become of her ?” 

“No,” returned Galbraith. 

“Dear me! I wonder you had not the—the curiosity to inquire. 
Mrs. Danby heard she had gone abroad; depend upon it, she had 
contrived to get a sum of money, or a settlement of some kind; she 


could not live on air. It would be awkward now if she were to dis- 
pute the will.” 


“ That is not likely.” 

“ Well, I don’t know; these sort of women—greedy, uneducated 
women, I mean—are very fond of litigation. Suppose she got hold 
of some sharp, unscrupulous solicitor.” 

“T never suppose things,” very sternly. 

“ Well, Sir Hugh, I think you are looking very tired, and I shall 
bid you good morning,” said Lady Styles, giving him up as a hopeless 
subject. “I am truly glad your uncle—wasn’t he your uncle? No?— 
whatever he was then—that he disposed of his property as he did. 
By the way, do you keep up the business still ?” 

“The house still exists.” 

“Then I really do wish you would give one of the rector’s sons a 
berth in it. Most deserving "people, but poor—wretchedly poor. 
What between dilapidations and thirteen children—terrible, isn’t it? 
Now, do think of them. Men like you have a great deal in their 
power, and you ought to consider yourself a steward for the benefit of 
others. By the way, Willie Upton talks of coming over for a week 
or two. He has business in London; so you really must come and 
meet him. Don’t let me keep you standing. Oh, by the way, I just 
want to speak a word to Mrs. Temple before I go. May I ring the 
bell ?”—ringing it. 

This unexpected stroke paralyzed Galbraith for a moment. It 
seemed a sort of sacrilege to call up the gentle, dignified lady of the 
house to be cross-examined by this rampant old woman. 

“T do not think Mrs. Temple usually leaves her shop,” he said, 
hastily ; “ Mills is virtually mistress of the house.” . 

“Oh, she will come for me,” said Lady Styles, with a provoking 
triumphant nod. ‘I was her first patron, and I know she looks on 
me as her sheet anchor.” To Mills, as she presented herself, “ Pray, 
give my compliments to Mrs. Temple ; I should like to speak to her 
for two minutes—just ¢wo minutes.” 
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“ What, here, ma’am 7” 

“Yes, here,” smiling graciously, “I wish to tell her, before you, 
what I want,” continued Lady Styles to Galbraith, with many nods 
and smiles, and resuming her seat, while he, in gloomy discomfort,. 
stood upon the hearth-rug. Lady Styles talked on, but he scarce 
heard even the sound of her voice, so anxiously was he watching the 
door. At last it opened, and Mrs. Temple came in. Her ordinary and 
exceedingly simple attire could not conceal the grace of her figure, 
nor had the unexpected summons disturbed the composed, collected 
expression of her face. Galbraith made a step forward, and bowed. 
She returned the salutation in silence. 

“Well, Mrs. Temple, I have been persuading Sir Hugh Galbraith 
to come over to Weston. We should take excellent care of him, and 
I daresay with your shop and all, you have quite enough to do with- 
out attending to an invalid.” 

“My servant, Mills, attends to the house. I have scarce anything 
to do with it,” said Mrs. Temple, coldly. “ But I have no doubt Sir 
Hugh Galbraith would have more comfort and amusement at your 
ladyship’s residence.” 

“T cannot go, however,” said Sir Hugh, resolutely, “though much 
obliged, and all that——” 

“Well, Mrs. Temple, if Sir Hugh fancies fruit or vegetables, or 
flowers, or anything, pray send for them. By the way! have you 
ever been over to Weston, Mrs. Temple? It is a very pretty place; 
people often drive from Stoneborough to look at it. If you come over 
some afternoon, about five, you will be in time for the housekeeper’s 
room tea, and they will be delighted to see you, though I doubt if you 
will get such good bread, butter, and shrimps as I had here, ha! ha! 
ha! Well, good morning, Sir Hugh. Good morning, Mrs. Temple,” 
and her ladyship rolled with amazing rapidity out of the room, 
attended by Galbraith, who with difficulty restrained his lips from 
bad words. The moment the door was closed upon her he returned 
quickly, hoping to meet Mrs. Temple; but she had vanished. 

Galbraith was greatly incensed by this visit, and all the gossip he 
had been compelled to listen to. It stung him to hear poor Travers’s. 
widow spoken of in such a tone, though he was quite sure she deserved 
it. Then it vexed him to have the possible claims and probable desti- 
tution of that adventuress brought before his notice. He had urged 
his solicitor repeatedly to seek her out and relieve her necessities, 
which he felt to be a blot upon his scutcheon. What evil fortune 
ever brought the creature across his path! There was one morsel of 
her ladyship’s outpouring that dwelt on his mind pertinaciously. 
“They say her husband is in prison for some crime.” He took this 
sentence, and looked at it by every light that Mrs. Temple’s bearing, 
expression, or surroundings threw upon it, and he finally decided that 
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it was utterly false. But his reflections revealed to him what a burn- 
ing agony it would be to know that she had a living husband. In 
vain he strove to banish the idea with half-uttered exclamations that 
it was nothing to’him, that he was unhinged by illness, or he would 
not give the subject a second thought ; it would return with threaten- 
ing distinctness. 

“This folly grows serious,” thought Galbraith ; “I must shake it 
off. But I have been warned off the premises, so I will go—positively 
next week—next Saturday; twenty-four hours in London will no 
doubt effect a radical cure.” 

But he was desperately restless all day, and walked and drove as if 
urged to and fro by an evil spirit. He was haunted by the suppressed 
amused, arch-smile that flickered round the young widow's lips at 
Lady Styles’s general invitation to the housekeeper’s room. It was the 
natural expression of one too much above the proposition to be 
offended. 

Finally, after walking up and down his room till he heard the 
church clock strike seven, he seized his hat, put the last Quarterly 
under his arm, and stalked downstairs as if to go out, but he did not. 
He knocked at the shop-parlour door, and, in reply to Fanny’s “ Come 
in,” passed the magic portal with an apology, and so gave himself up 
to one more enchanted evening. Fanny was in great spirits, and 
chaffed her friend merrily on being invited to the housekeeper’s room. 
Mrs. Temple was rather silent, bestowing much attention on her 
work. But Hugh Galbraith was content. Nevertheless, when he 
rose to depait he observed, “ As it is not the Sabbath, Mrs. Temple, I 
suppose I may give legal warning that I intend quitting my pleasant 
quarters on Saturday.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Temple, with unmistakable and mortifying 
alacrity. “I accept it, and will be so far indulgent that I shall not 
insist on your vacating your apartments before twelve, which is, I 
believe, the strict law.” 


“If it is any accommodation to you,” returned Galbraith stiffly, “I 
can turn out on Friday.” 

‘No, no!” she exclaimed, with a smile so frank and sweet that 
Galbraith could have kissed her for it on the spot; “I do not wish to 
hurry you in any way; you have been an excellent tenant, but I 
must not be too selfish, so I am glad you are well enough to leave.” 

This was said in a tone of the most conventional politeness—a tone 
that could not be complained of, and yet that robbed the kind words 
of half their kindness, 


“Thank you; good-night,” replied Galbraith shortly, and departed, 
without taking any notice of Fanny. 


“Well!” cried that young lady, looking up from a book in which 
she was writing out a wonderful receipt for a crochet border that had 
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been lent to her, ‘‘ you do your best to retard that unfortunate man’s 
recovery! You play upon him frightfully, though he is not a very 
harmonious instrument. Pray, have you the face now to say he is not 
in love with you ?” 

“You know how much I dislike such idle talk, Fanny. I do not 
think Sir Hugh Galbraith knows what love means. A cold, stiff, 
stern man like him fall in love! Pooh! He isa little piqued, and 
puzzled, and interested in me—I mean us—but a day or two of his old 
occupations—a race, a pigeon match, would put his nearly six weeks’ 
sojourn here out of his head. Besides, it would be unpardonable pre- 
sumption in a man like him to associate me with such ideas,” concluded 
‘Kate, raising her head haughtily. 

“ I know it’s a weakness,” said Fanny, reflectively ; “ but I cannot 
help it. Sir Hugh has, I can see, a great contempt for me. Yet I 
like him, though I try not. There is a sort of lazy lordliness about 
him—a carelessness of small things! I know he behaved very badly 
to you—abominably !” in reply to Kate’s surprised look ; “of course I 
hate him for that; but I can tell you I know a great deal more of love 
than you do.” 

“You might, easily !” murmured Kate to herself. 

“What do you say?” continued Fanny. “Oh, you think nobody 
ever looked at me but Tom! Well, you are mistaken! There was a 
man in Yorkshire (that dreadful place you rescued me from, you dear !), 
and I am quite sure he was in love with me!”—a little triumphant 
nod—*“ though you may not believe it.” . 

“Yes, Ido, Fan! Goon; tell me all about it.” 

“He was ever so much older than I am; a great, tall, gaunt- 
looking man, not at all unlike poor Sir Hugh—the same sort of 
sunken, melancholy eyes, but fierce sometimes. I was rather afraid of 
him. To be sure he did not speak like Sir Hugh ; he had the dreadful 
Yorkshire accent. I was always inclined to laugh when he spoke. 
He was the uncle of my pupils.” 

“ What made you think he was in love with you?” 

“T can hardly tell. He was always coming into the school-room, 
and I am sure it was too miserable a place to come to unless you 
wanted something very much. Then he was horribly cross and savage 
to me; but he was down on any one else that was rude. I think he 
was ashamed of himself for caring about me; and I remember once, 
when he found me crying——” 

“ Well, do go on!” cried her attentive listener. | 

“Oh, nothing, only he was rather foolish.” 

“Did he propose for you ?” 

“Not he!” said Fanny, laughing; “he was far too prudent; he 
might though, had I remained.” 

“ And should you have accepted him ?” 
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“To be sure I should,” returned Fanny. 

* Her friend was rather scandalized. “ What!” she exclaimed ; “ this 
man whom you feared and laughed at !” 

“Tf he had got over things enough to make me his wife, I should 
have known I needn’t fear a man who was so fond of me, and I should 
have thought him too good a fellow to laugh at. Oh! Kate, you 
don’t know how wretched I was!” 

“Did you feel inclined to love him at all?” asked Mrs»Temple, her 
thoughts reverting to the absent lover. 

“ Not a bit,” said Fanny, cheerfully. “Thank goodness, he did not 
make up his mind in time, or I should have missed Tom, and Tom is 
a thousand, million times nicer and better! I wonder why Tom took 
such fancy to a stupid thing like me? What luck I have had! But I 
shan’t tell him that. He vequires a good deal of keeping down,” and. 
Fanny shook her head wisely. 

Mrs. Temple did not reply; she was thinking of the wonderful dif- 
ference between her friend’s nature and her own. She knew she had 
more courage, and firmness, and reason, than Fanny ; yet she should 
never dream of “ keeping down” a man she loved, if she ever did love. 
If she ever gave her heart, it would be to some one she could look up 
to so entirely that all her care would be to deserve his esteem, not to 
rise above him, or keep him down—an intellectual ideal very unlikely 
to be realised, and exceedingly unpleasant if it was. Yet Fanny be- 
lieved Tom the first man of the day, and infinitely her superior even 
when talking and thinking thus. “She will, probably, always have 
more influence than I,” thought Kate. “ Why is this?” 

But Fanny was talking again. “ Now, Sir Hugh always reminds 
me of poor Mr. West. He is growing fond of you and hates you at the 
same time, and despises himself all the while for caring about you.” 

“ Despises himself,” repeated her listener, with scornful, curling 
lips. 

“Oh! if you would hang down your head, and sigh, and seem 
mysteriously broken-hearted, I daresay it would be all over with him ; 
but to see you face him like the rock that wouldn’t fiy (what is it in 
that poem ?), and look right into his eyes with those big, earnest ones 
of yours, makes him feel that you are more than his match. Why, 
even I feel half afraid of them now!” 

“ Fanny,” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, “ how did you learn all this ?” 

“Learn it! I don’t know, I am sure; it seems to come into my 
head of its own accord. But I am certain I am right!” 

“You are wonderful ; you astonish me !” 

“Do I? Well, then, I am astonished myself! After all, I may 
turn out one of those swells who can ‘ Lay bare the workings of the 
Human Heart,’ with capital H’s. I shall write at once to Tom, and 
tell him what a wonderful discovery I have made.” 
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“ Do, dear ; but first give me your word never to talk in this strain 
of Sir Hugh Galbraith again! It is unbecoming and absurd! Ina 
few days he will be gone, and we shall never see his face again, nor 
will he even hear of me—unless, as I trust in Heaven I shall, I come 
before him as the successful opponent of the will which robbed me to 
enrich him.” 

“We never know what is before us,” said Fanny, sagely. “ But 
there, dear! I will never say anything to vex you, if I can help it.” 

For the two succeeding days the friends saw nothing of Galbraith, 
who was suffering from a severe fit of the sulks, and was constantly 
out of doors, although the weather was showery and rough. 

He certainly intended to leave, for elaborate preparations were 
made for a move; and his servant informed Mrs. Mills that if his 
master did want to stay at Pierstoffe for a day or two longer, he would 
go to the hotel—a proposition which excited Mills’s wrath as a flagrant 
act of ingratitude, after “ her slaving and waiting on him hand and 
foot ; but it was all of a piece !”—meaning his conduct. 

Fanny collected some magazines and reviews he had lent, carefully 
made out a copy of his bill, to have it in readiness. She made an ex- 
cellent chancellor of the exchequer. Mrs. Temple attended assidu- 
ously to her shop. She was really glad the enemy was going to 
retreat, for she was half afraid something unpleasant might occur, 
since Fanny had opened her stores of wisdom. 

Lady Styles had made another incursion, with a carriage-load of 
ladies who purchased largely, while their conductress abused Sir 
Hugh Galbraith to her heart’s content. “The most tiresome, con- 
ceited, ill-bred man she had ever met!—but the Galbraiths always 
were the most overbearing, ill-tempered people, my dear. The late 
Sir Frederick—this man’s father—was the best of them, and bad was 
the best!” Mrs. Temple smiled. 

‘My dear Mrs. Temple, who is it that you remind me of so very 
strongly, especially when you smile? J seem to have known you all 
my life. Look here, Elizabeth!” to a grand lady who was buying 
views of Pierstoffe. “Does Mrs. Temple remind you of any one?” 
The lady appealed to squeezed up her eyes, and calmly perused Kate’s 
features. “I am not sure, but I fancy she has a look of Lady William 
Courtenay ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure, that is it!—a niece of mine. How stupid of me 
not to see it before! Pray what was your name before your mar- 
riage ?” 

“Smith,” returned Mrs. Temple shortly; “but, excuse me, I can- 
not see that my appearance or name has anything to do with my 
business, which is to sell you fancy-work of all descriptions!” 

“Very fair! quite right! I protest I beg your pardon!” cried her 
ladyship. “And so that disagreeable man is going on Saturday— 
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positively, Slade tells me. Iam sure I congratulate you! I imagine he 
is a good deal set up by getting his uncle’s fortune so unexpectedly. 
The uncle married a doubtful sort of woman, and they feared he 
would leaye her everything; but he changed his mind in time. 
Dear me, Elizabeth! Laura! There is Sir Hugh himself, just pass- 
ing the window.” A rather undignified scuffle to see the object of 
Lady Styles’s remarks gave Mrs. Temple time to recover herself. She 
was astonished to find her story, at anyrate partially, known in that 
remote locality. 

She did not know the freemasonry of caste—the electric telegraphy 
that sends all reports and tattle touching themselves flashing through 
the ranks of those linked together by the common possession of that 
mysterious attribute termed “ blue blood.” 


CuarTterR XXY. 


Tue morning before Galbraith’s departure the postman had only two 
letters for the Berlin Bazaar ; one directed to “Sir Hugh Galbraith, 
Bart. ;” the other to Miss Lee, in Tom Reed’s well-known writing. 
It was not a lengthy epistle, nevertheless it evidently gave both 
pleasure and amusement, for Fanny’s face was dimpled with smiles as 
she read. Mrs. Temple glanced at her kindly and sympathisingly, 
as she poured out the tea. 


“T think, Fan, you have dropped something out of your letter,” she 
said. 

“ Have 1? starting, and picking up a small note that had been 
enclosed in T'om’s missive. ‘‘To be sure! He says it is for you.” 

Mrs. Temple took and opened it. It ran thus: “The day of 
miracles is not quite over yet! rapes called here this morning, and 
absolutely repaid me a sovereign I had lent him last week, and which 
Thad fondly hoped would have kept him at a distance for months. 
Though stunned, I remembered your desire for his address, and re- 
covered sufficiently to procure it: ‘J. Trapes, Esq., care of W. Bates, 
The Red Boar, King Street, Islington.’ One word more: by no 
means communicate with this fellow except through myself or some- 
body equally devoted to your interest.” 

“This is very curious! It is a good omen,” exclaimed Kate. 

“What ?” said Fanny. 

Kate gave a short explanation, the shorter because she saw Fanny 
glanced from time to time at her letter, which she evidently wished 
to re-peruse. 

When breakfast was over, Kate went to their best sitting-room to 
lock away Mr. Trapes’s address, with her evidence book, and a few 
other papers of importance ; and after turning the key, stood a moment 
in thought. She did not know why she permitted: the idea of this 
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man to associate itself in her mind with Ford. She could not help 
believing that his tale of Ford’s resemblance to some one who owed 
him money was a blind, and that Ford himself was the object of his 
search. What Ford’s acquaintance with such a character had to do 
with her own history she could not tell. She fancied, if she could 
only see this Trapes, she might get some clue. Now his unexpected 
restoration of the sovereign looked like having extracted money from 
Ford! She must think it all over coolly and clearly. “I must not 
let imagination fool me ; yet imagination is the pioneer of discovery.” 
Here the sound of Galbraith’s deep, harsh voice caught her ear. He 
was down in the hall at that early hour, speaking to Mills—asking for 
herself. “TI am here,” she said, coming to the open door of the 
drawing-room. 

“T beg pardon for intruding on you at such an hour, Mrs. Temple,” 
said Galbraith, turning to her; “but I have had a letter which I am 
very anxious to answer by to-night’s post. May I once more trouble 
you to act as secretary ? Your labours in that line are nearly over! 
Any hour before nine will do.” 

“T shall not be free before seven, and, as it seems a letter of 
importance, I had better not attempt it till I am safe from inter- 
ruptions.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” returned Galbraith, earnestly. “Ishall 
expect you, then, at seven.” He paused a moment, as if on the point 
of saying more; then bowed, and retreated upstairs. 

Mrs. Temple was struck by the animation of his look and manner. 
“ His letter is not a disagreeable one, I am quite sure,” she thought. 
“Tt is quite as well he is going; this secretaryship would not raise 
me in the estimation of my fellow-townspeople, if it were known! 
What would not Lady Styles say? Fortunately, poor Mills is deaf 
and incorruptible; and Sarah leaves so early, she sees nothing. I 
wonder, shall Hugh Galbraith and I ever meet again? That our 
courses will cross or clash I feel quite sure !” 

So thinking, she went slowly into the shop and threw her attention 
into her business. Still, sudden, sharp conjectures respecting J. Trapes, 
Esq., would dart through her brain, and also respecting Hugh Gal- 
braith’s letter. It came so naturally to her to call him Hugh! In 
the various conversations in which she had urged his claims upon her 
husband, they had always spoken of him as “ Hugh ;” and now, had she 
not always been on guard when speaking to him, the name would 
certainly have escaped her. ‘I shall really be glad when he is gone, 
and the odd excitement of his presence removed ;” so honestly thinking, 
she attended to the many demands of her customers, the day went 
quickly over, and seven o'clock came round. 

For the first time Mrs. Temple had to pause and reason away a 
slight tinge of embarrassment before she presented herself for the per- 
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formance of her task. “ This is the fruit of Fanny’s fvolish talk,” 
she thought, as she stood before her glass; “but I am no stupid 
school-gir!, to be affected by it! Life has been too real for me not to 
have steadied my nerves beyond what the implied admiration of an 
-accidental acquaintance could disturb,” and, with a faint increase of 
colour, a shade more of hauteur in her bearing, Mrs. Temple followed 
Mills, whom she had sent to inquire if Sir Hugh was ready. 

He was, quite. The curtains were drawn, and the lamp lit; for, 
though daylight had not quite faded, there would not have been 
enough to finish a letter by. , 

Galbraith had put his writing materials ia readiness on the table, 
and was leaning against the chimneypiece, holding an open letter, 
and evidently in a state of expectation. ‘ You are really very good,” 
he said, earnestly, coming forward to meet her, and placing a chair at 
the table. 

His manner put Mrs. Temple at her ease. His business, whatever 
it was, appeared to occupy him, to the exclusion of any other idea; 
and Mrs. Temple mentally accused herself of conceit and stupidity for 
listening to Fanny’s suggestions. She accordingly took the offered 
seat, and dipping her pen in the ink, looked up to Galbraith for the 
words. 

He dictated slowly and thoughtfully, often looking at the letter in 
his hand: “ Dear Sir—lI have yours of the —th. I regret to find 
you are out of town, and that you have been unwell. ‘The price 
-asked for the property I wish to buy back is much beyond its worth, 
‘quite a third more than my father sold it for. Iam aware that it is 
-of more value to me than to any other purchaser, but I am not at all 
inclined to pay a fancy price, and I know that in its present condition 
much of the land is scarcely worth two pounds an acre. You are 
quite right in trying to keep me out of sight, though I fear you are 
too well known as my solicitor. Could you not find some respectable 
local man who might act for you in ignorance of your client’s name ? 
If the upland called Langley Knolls, which is very good land, be 
included in the sale, or you can manage to get hold of it, I will go as 
far as ten thousand for the whole—as much under as you like; but I 
have this sum at hand, as you know, and I will not go beyond it.” 

At this point Mrs. Temple stopped shert, and placing her elbow on 
‘the table, instinctively shaded her face from Galbraith by placing her 
hand over her eyes, for the words she had just written stirred her 
deeply. That ten thousand pounds—she knew exactly where it came 
from, how it was placed, and why it was available. Little more than 
a year ago it was hers, and she had her own plans respecting it; now 
she was writing directions for its disposal in a way that, whatever 
happened, would put a large portion of it out of her reach. And 
more, she felt a strange sensation of shame at the sort of treachery 
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she was involuntarily practising ; for, if she succeeded in making good 
her claim to the whole of Mr. Travers’s property under the original 
will, Galbraith would be placed in a position which, from all she could 
observe of him, would be unspeakably degrading and distressing to his 
unyielding nature. So far her acquaintance with him had softened 
her towards her enemy that she could wish to spare him unnecessary 
humiliation, if she had ever, even in her angriest mood, wished it ; and 
now, to let him run blindly into the snare—was it honourable or right ? 
“ What can I do ?” she thought. 

But Galbraith had gone on dictating, and stopping to let her pen 
overtake his words, observed, with a little surprise, that she was not 
writing. His pause recalled her. 

“Excuse me,” she said, in a low voice, not venturing to look up; 
“But are you wise to allow an utter stranger to know so much of your 
affairs? If you leave us to-morrow, shall you not soon see your 
solicitor, and talk over your business? How do you know that I am 
not a friend of whoever wants an exorbitant price for this land, and 
will let him know who the purchaser really is? If there are any more 
very personal topics to come, had we not better stop here ?” 

Galbraith looked at her in great surprise. “Do you know the 
man who wants to sell?” he asked sharply. 

“No, I do not; but 4 

“You are not the material traitors are made of,” said he, after an 
instant’s pause and a searching gaze at the downcast face before him. 
“T have no secrets. I must write to Layton, for he is away at Scar- 
borough. He has been ill, and has gone for change to his native 
place. You may write on with a safe conscience; I want to end it, 
for I am giving you a great deal of trouble.” 

Mrs. Temple was at the end of her resources, and silently, nervously 
resumed her pen as Galbraith continued to dictate. 

“T am very glad you have found some traces of poor Travers’s 
widow, and beg you will lose no time in following them up. I feel 
infinitely annoyed to think she is wandering about unprovided for— 
perhaps subsisting by doubtful means!” 

‘Have you that down?” asked Galbraith, who began to think Mrs. 
Temple was not quite up to her mark this evening. 

She bent her head, and, with a cheek that first glowed and then 
turned very pale, wrote on with a beating heart. Traces of herself! 
What traces? She would make him talk, and so find out. 

“ Just add,” continued Galbraith, “that I beg his attention to this. 
I should write to the partner about it, only I wish to keep the inquiry 
as quiet as possible.” 

Mrs. Temple wrote on in silence, trying, and successfully, to recover 
her composure and presence of mind. In a few moments she handed 
him the letter to read, which he did carefully, and then managed to - 
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scrawl his signature with his left hand. He returned it to her with 
an envelope, showed her the address on Mr. Payne's letter, and 
rang the bell. ‘Tell my man to post this at once, and that I want 
nothing more to-night,” said he, when Mills appeared; and he pro- 
ceeded to pace once or twice to and fro between Mrs. Temple and the 
door. 

“Stay a little,” he said, as she made a movement to rise: “so far 
from having secrets, I feel inclined to tell you something of my 
history, such as it is ; but first tell me, why did this letter disturb you? 
—for you were disturbed.” 

“'Well—you see ten thousand pounds is such a quantity of money,” 
said Mrs. Temple, settling herself again and shading her face with 
her hand; “at least it is tome; you are accustomed to large sums no 
doubt.” 


“By Jove, Iam not! I have been a poor devil all my life till the 
other day.” 

“TJ should have thought you only knew one half of life, and that the 
half in which, as the children say, ‘We go up, up, up, ” replied Mrs. 
Temple, looking at him with an encouraging smile. 

“TJ have had considerable experience in being hard up,” said Gal- 
braith, who, in his desire to prolong this last interview, was ready to 
tell anything and everything that could detain his companion. “ You 
must know that for years I considered myself heir to a rich cousin, 
who, when I was away in India, thought fit to marry a girl young 
enough to be his daughter, and low enough to be his housemaid! 
Not content with this piece of folly, he left her all his money—cutting 
me off without even the traditional shilling. Icame back awfully dis- 
gusted. When, to my own and every one’s surprise, another will turned 
up, making me the heir and cutting her off without the shilling. I 
suppose the‘old man had some reason that has never come out. Still, I 
do not think it was right to leave the woman who bore his name un- 
provided for. I wanted to make up the deficiency, but, by Jove! she 
would not accept a sous, declares number two will is a forgery, that 
she will have all or nothing, and has disappeared. Now the informa- 
tion I wanted from Payne is about her. He thinks he is on her track, 
somewhere in Germany, he says,” looking at the letter, “that there is 
a girl's school lately started at Wiesbaden by an English woman, a 
Mrs. Talboys—heard of it quite accidentally—and that she seems to 
answer the description of Mrs. Travers.” 

“ Your story interests me,” said Mrs. Temple, as he paused. She had 
quite recovered her self-possession and raised her eyes fully and calmly 
to his as he stood opposite to her, holding the back of a chair with his 
left hand. “And I hope all will come right,” she added, with a 


meaning smile, which, looking as he was into her eyes, he did not 
heed. 
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“ You see,” he resumed, “one must always admire pluck in prince 
or plebeian ; besides, she offered me a tolerable income out of the estate 
—pbut that might have been to keep me quiet.” 

“ Was she pretty ?” asked Kate, looking down again. 

F “That I cannot say; I never saw her. I believe she has red hair ; 
so Ford told me.” 

“Did Ford say that?” exclaimed Mrs. Temple, with irrepressible 
indignation. Then checking herself, “I mean, it is surprising your 
cousin should have fancied so plain a person.” 

“ And his landlady’s daughter, by George!” said Galbraith, who 
had walked to the fire just to get his eyes away from the fascination 
of his companion’s, and now laid hold of the chair-back again. 
“Now, poor Travers was rather a fastidious man, but I suppose she 
was determined to have him. It was a great catch for her, no doubt; 
still it is always revolting to see a girl sacrifice herself to age.” 

“T suppose it is,” said Mrs. Temple, pushing back her chestnut- 
brown hair, which was often loosened by its own weight, with a 
natural, unconscious action, and then elasping her hands, leant them 
before her on the table, while she yielded to the temptation to plead 
her own cause to the enemy whose somewhat rugged, generous honesty 
appealed strongly to her sympathies, her fair face and soft earnest eyes 
uplifted to his with a sincere purpose that banished every shadow of 
embarrassment. “I suppose it is; but did it ever strike you what a 
terribly hard lot it is for a woman to be poor and alone? perhaps sud- 
denly bereft of those who surrounded her youth with tenderness, if 
not with luxuries! I do not think any man can quite realise how 
terrible it is; but, if you could, you would understand what a tempt- 
ation an honourable home and the protection of a kind, good, even 
though elderly, man offers—an irresistible temptation! And if a 
woman’s heart is quite, quite free, believe me, warm, hearty grati- 
tude is no bad substitute for love.” She stopped a moment, a little 
ashamed of the emotion with which she had spoken, and added, in an 
altered tone, “So I imagine it is in my world. I do not pretend to 
understand the shibboleth of yours.” 

Galbraith’s words did not come very readily, so absorbed was he by 
her look, her voice. “I understand you,” he said at last; “and if 
you will not consider my interest impertinence, I should say your de- 
scription is drawn from experience—your own marriage was something 
of this ?” 

“ Something,” she returned, looking down and arranging the paper 
and envelopes before her a little nervously. 

“ Well,” returned Galbraith, closing his large, lean, sinewy, sun- 
burnt hand tightly on the chair back, “an elderly husband might be 
satisfied with gratitude and all that sort of thing, but, by heaven, I 
should not! I should want throb for throb as tender, if not as pas- 
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sionate, as the love I gave, or I would be inclined to cut my 
throat !” 

Surprised at his tone, Mrs. Temple looked up and met his eyes alt 
aglow with such passionate adoration that she grew paler, and her 
heart beat with undefined fear at the fire with which she had been 
playing. Here was something more than she had bargained for, or had 
ever before met. Moreover, whatever Hugh Galbraith’s intellectual 
powers might be, he was evidently a man whose pertinacity and reso- 
lution were not to be trifled with. Had she created trouble for her- 
self, and brought upon herself possibilities of insult far worse than 
anything she had yet sustained? could she at that moment have 
borrowed a conjuror’s wand she would have instantly transported 
Galbraith to a London hotel safe out of her way; but, as she could 
not, her best plan was to rally her forces and retreat in good order. 

“Tt is growing late,” she said, coldly. “I must wish you good- 
night.” 

“One moment,” returned Galbraith, eagerly, his invention quick- 
ened by his ardent desire to keep her a little longer; “it is my last 
chance of having so good a secretary. May I ask you to write a few 
lines to Upton ?” 

“ They will scarce be in time for the post.” 

“No matter, they will go to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Temple replied by taking some note-paper, and dipping her 
pen in the ink. Galbraith dictated a few incoherent ungramma- 
tical lines, telling his friend of Lady Styles’s visit and invitation, and 
adding his London address, requesting Upton to join him there. 

“Ts that all ?’ asked Mrs. Temple, writing on rapidly, anxious to 
end the interview. 

“Yes.” Her pen ran on: suddenly she half uttered a quickly sup- 
pressed “ Oh !” 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Galbraith, who was again pacing the 
room. 

“ Nothing ; only I have stupidly made a blunder——” She stopped. 

“Let me see,” he said, snatching up the paper before she could 
prevent him. 

“ You have signed your own name! Kate! I have always wanted 
to know your name. Kate! It’s the best name of all—there is some- 
thing sweet and frank about it. Kate!” With a quick, eager glance at 
her face, he pressed his lips greedily on the writing, and then, crushing 
the paper in his clenched hand, dashed down his arm to its length as 
if furious with himself. 

Mrs. Temple changed colour, but to-deeper paleness; and rising 
quietly—swiftly, though without hurry—left the room. Galbraith 
stood still for a minute or two, and then burst into half-uttered curses 
on his own despicable want of self-control. He had betrayed himself 
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he had startled and offended the woman he passionately admired, yet 
could not ask to be his wife. He had altogether behaved like a weak, 
purposeless blockhead. He was glad he was going away ; yet he would 
not like to sneak off like a poltroon, without making things right. 
What should he do ? 

The next morning before twelve the widow's tenant was ready to- 
decamp. 

“ He is just going, ’m,” said Mills, putting her head into the shop, 
“and he says he wants to speak to you.” 

“Go, Fanny,” was Mrs. Temple’s reply. 

“Won't you? Well, I suppose I must.” 

The door of the dining-room was open, and as Fanny approached 
she could see Galbraith standing near the window. 

“T wanted to shake hands with you before I left,” said he, not 
without a little embarrassment; “ you have all been very good to me. 
I was most fortunate in finding such care and help. If there is. 
anything I can do for you at any time, Miss Lee, there’s my card— 
you will be sure to hear of me at my club, and—where’s Mrs. 
Temple? I want to bid her good-bye.” 

“She is busy; but I will tell her,” and Fanny left the room, but 
soon returned. “She is very sorry, but she is particularly engaged. 
She desires her best wishes.” 

Galbraith stood a moment gazing at Fanny in deep thought. “I 
will not keep her an instant!” he exclaimed. “Go and ask her again. 
Make her come, like a good girl.” 

Very much surprised by this appeal Fanny went ; but on a fruitless 
errand. 

“ She can’t come, indeed.” 

“T am exceedingly sorry that I gave you such useless trouble,” said 
Galbraith, sternly. “Good-bye, Miss Lee! Stay—I had almost for- 
gotten,” and he took up a small morocco case he had placed upon the 
table. “Do me the favour to wear this sometimes in memory of your 
secretaryship. Good-bye,” and he was gone. 

“ Well, I do declare it is a bracelet—a beautiful, solid gold bracelet !” 
exclaimed Fanny, eagerly peeping into the case. “ Now this was 
intended for Kate; but she would not come. It’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” 

“ Just see what you have lost!” she cried, running into her friend, 
who had retreated to the parlour, leaving the shop to take care of 
itself for a few minutes, lest Galbraith, seeing her there, might persist 
in making his personal adieux. “ Look! isn’t that a lovely bracelet ?” 

“ Did Hugh Galbraith give it you?” asked Mrs. Temple. 

“Yes! that is what he wanted to see you so much for; he intended 
to give it to you.” 

“ Tmpossible!” she returned, colouring deeply. “I do not think. 
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he would have ventured to offer me a present. Let me look at it, 
Fanny.” It was more massive than pretty, and had a raised ornament 
in the centre which opened in the centre for hair or a miniature, and 
holding it out to Fanny Mrs. Temple pointed to the initials “F. L.” 
inside. “It was meant for you,” she said, “I thought he felt I was 
not a person he could offer presents to.” 

“ Well, I am,” said Fanny; “so he showed his sense! I tell you 
what, Kate—when you are really going in for your battle, we will sell 
this and pay some lawyer to plead against him! That is what Tom 
would call poetical justice.” 

“ You little traitor!” cried Kate; “the rack would be too good for 


you 
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